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Everything to Everyone 
The Theology of the Corinthian Epistles 


by Georce B. Carp 
The Hidden Wisdom of God 


As a Jew Paul had been brought up to believe that in the Law he pos- 
sessed the key to the eternal purpose of God. The Law had existed with 
God before the creation; and the world had been created for its sake, 
in order that, out of all the nations of mankind, there might be one holy 
nation, dedicated to the fulfilment of all the commandments of the Law. 
In this period of his life he had regarded Jesus as a violator of the sanc- 
tity of Israel and a blasphemer, who had died justly under the curse of 
God which the Law proclaimed against those who broke its provisions 
(Gal. 3:13). He had believed the church to be a threat to all he held 
dear, and had devoted himself to its eradication (I Cor. 15:9). 

Paul’s conversion convinced him that God had vindicated Jesus and 
had set the seal of his approval on his lifework. It followed that his own 
previous estimate of Jesus had been erroneous—a judgment made merely 
“from a human point of view (II Cor. 5:16); the crucifixion had not 
been a just retribution but a vicarious sacrifice (II Cor. 5:21). But it 
followed also that he had been mistaken about the Law: instead of lead- 
ing him into the presence of God and into the knowledge of God which 
is eternal life, the Law had in fact blinded him to the presence of God 
in Christ (II Cor. 3:14, 4:4). The Law was indeed a divine dispensa- 
tion, but a transitory one, whose sole function was to prepare the way 
for the perfect dispensation of the Spirit (II Cor. 3: 7-11). The heavenly 
splendor which it evinced, symbolized by the radiance of Moses’ face 
at the time when he received the Ten Commandments, was from the 
first destined to be superseded by the ultimate splendor of the gospel, 
as stars disappear with the rising of the sun (II Cor. 3:10). It was Satan, 
“the god of this world,” who had deceived the Jewish people into treat- 
ing as complete and final the dispensation of Sinai, which God had in- 
tended to be provisional and temporary, and so had made them blind 
to the fuller revelation offered to them in Christ (II Cor. 4:4). 

Under the impact of these new convictions Paul had to rethink his 
theology, ascribing to Christ, crucified and risen, the place which had 
hitherto been occupied by the Law. It was Christ, not the Law, who 
had been with the one God and Father in the creation of all things 
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(I Cor. 8:6), and in him had been disclosed and realized the “secret 
and hidden wisdom of God, which God decreed before the ages for our 
glorification” (I Cor. 2:7). The content of this divine plan for the 
created universe is more fully and systematically expounded in the later 
letters of Paul, but even in the Corinthian correspondence, where he is 
concerned mainly with practical problems of administration and _ be- 
havior, most of the elements of his doctrine find at least a passing men- 
tion. God created man to be his own “image and glory” (I Cor. 11:7), 
that is, to be the reflection of his own character and the agent of his 
purpose. Through sin man forfeited that position and ceased to reflect 
the divine radiance (Rom. 3:23). But Christ had been all that Adam 
failed to be; he was “the image of God,” and in his face men had seen 
“the light of the knowledge of the glory of God” (II Cor. 4:4, 6). He 
had lived human life as God meant it to be lived, so that in him God’s 
design for living was both revealed and achieved. 

But God’s purpose would not be completely realized until all men 
were made to participate in this new and perfect life. God had called 
all men “into the fellowship of his Son” (I Cor. 1:9). They were to be 
united with him in a bond so close that they could be called members of 
his body (I Cor. 12:12, 27). They were to be transformed stage by stage 
into his likeness (II Cor. 3:18). Paul was persuaded that this process 
of renewal had already begun in himself and his fellow Christians, and 
he felt that he could speak openly about it without boasting, because 
he was sure that from start to finish it was the work of God (I Cor. 
1:26-31). It was God who once again had said, “Let light shine out 
of darkness,” on the day of his conversion (II Cor. 4:6), whose grace 
had made him what he now was (I Cor. 15:10), who had called him 
to be an apostle (I Cor. 1:1), who made his appeal to others through 
him (II Cor. 5:20). But just because the Christian life was the product, 
not of man’s effort, but of God’s grace, no limits could be placed to the 
scope of the gospel. “Christ . . . died for all’; “God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to himself” (II Cor. 5:14, 15, 19). Christian hope could 
rest content with nothing less than a vision of a world redeemed, in which 
God’s purpose for mankind was completely achieved, and from which 
all that thwarted that purpose had been banished (I Cor. 15:24-28). 


The Dispensation of Death 


The one obstacle to the realization of God’s plan was sin. In the 
Epistle to the Romans Paul gives us a detailed and penetrating analysis 
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of the nature and operation of sin; of man’s life in Adam, which is also 
life “in the flesh”; of man’s enslavement to sin and death; and of the 
subtle way in which even the Law could give life and power to the sinful 
urges of man’s unredeemed nature. To all this the Corinthian correspond- 
ence contains only one exceedingly condensed and almost parenthetical 
reference: “The sting of death is sin, and the power of sin is the law” 
(I Cor. 15:56)—a sentence which would hardly be intelligible if we 
did not have Romans to provide a commentary on it. Elsewhere in these 
letters the word “sin” is seldom used, but the fact of sin is constantly 
presupposed and strikingly illustrated. Men who live without Christ 
are thrice described as “those who are perishing” (I Cor. 1: 18, II Cor. 
2:15, 4:3), and Christ himself is singled out as the one man who knew 
no sin (II Cor. 5:21). Perhaps the best guide to the nature of sin 
is to be found in the language of salvation: for justification, consecra- 
tion, redemption, and reconciliation (I Cor. 1:30, II Cor. 3:9, 5:19) 
imply a guilt to be cancelled, a stain to be erased, a bondage to be 
broken, and an enmity to be overcome. 

The strongest possible testimony to the virulence and universality of 
sin is to be found in Paul’s contrast between the Law and the gospel 
(II Cor. 3: 7-11). The Mosaic Law ended by promising life and blessing 
to those who kept its commandments and death and curse to those who 
broke them. As a Pharisee, Paul had taken this promise with utter seri- 
ousness, believing that by his own obedience he could establish himself 
righteous in the sight of God. But all his zeal and devotion had led him 
only to self-righteousness and to the grievous sin of resisting God’s Son 
and persecuting his people. Once he had recognized this, he could no 
longer draw a distinction between the righteous who kept the Law and 
the sinners who broke it. There was no question of the Law offering life 
to some and death to others; all had sinned, and to all alike the Law 
offered only condemnation and a sentence of death. Thus Paul, the 
Christian, could describe the Judaism of his earlier years as “the dis- 
pensation of death” and “the dispensation of condemnation.” 


Man’s sin not only brought him under the sentence of death, but also 
put him in bondage to “the rulers of this age” (I Cor. 2: 7-8, 15:24-26). 
These rulers, elsewhere called “principalities and powers” or “elemen- 
tal spirits of the universe,” are angelic beings to whom God has delegated 
some part of his authority, so that they preside over some sphere of his 
created order. They include the angelic guardians of the pagan social 
order (I Cor. 2:7-8, 6:3, 11:10), the angelic mediators of the Jewish 
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Law (Gal. 3:19, 4:3-21), and the spirits who pervade the natural order 
(Rom. 8:38-39, I Cor. 15:24-26). In each case they represent law— 
civil, religious, natural—and exercise an authority which is derived 
from God and which embodies some part of his creative purpose. But 
wherever human sin and idolatry has ascribed to these delegated and 
partial authorities a supreme and final value, it has corrupted them and 
changed them into tyrannical powers, which actually operate in defiance 
of God’s fundamental purpose. 


The Second Adam 


The new, life-giving dispensation of the Spirit, which was to supplant 
the Law, was inaugurated when God sent his Son to be the beginning 
of a new humanity. At some length Paul contrasts Christ, as “the last 
Adam,” with the first Adam (I Cor. 15:42-49); but he is quite clear 
that, in order to institute the new humanity, Christ had first to share 
fully in the conditions and limitations of the life of Adam. He had borne 
the image of the man of dust before he became the man of heaven. 
“,..it is not the spiritual which is first but the physical, and then the 
spiritual” (I Cor. 15:46). He had lived with a physical, perishable 
body, which had died and been laid in the tomb (I Cor. 15:3-4), and 
only out of this body had there come, by the miracle of resurrection, the 
spiritual, immortal body of glory. So complete was Christ’s humanity 
and his identification with the men who shared it, that Paul could even 
say that God “made him to be sin who knew no sin, so that in him we 
might become the righteousness of God” (II Cor. 5:21). That is to say, 
though Christ had no personal acquaintance with sin at firsthand, by 
becoming man he accepted involvement in the general sinfulness of man- 
kind, and he bore the consequences of that involvement on the Cross 
(cf. Rom. 8:3, Gal. 3:13, Phil. 2:7). This full humanity of Christ was 
central to Paul’s understanding of the gospel. Because Christ had iden- 
tified himself with men in their sin, humiliation, and death, he had made 
it possible for them to be identified with him in his risen life of righteous- 
ness and glory. “For you know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
though he was rich, yet for your sake he became poor, so that by his 
poverty you might become rich” (II Cor. 8:9). Faith, for Paul, meant 
accepting this identification—the free, unearned gift of grace—and al- 
lowing it to become a reality in his own life. 

Like other New Testament writers, Paul quotes from Psalm 8 to show 
that Christ’s new humanity was the fulfilment of God’s purpose for man- 
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kind. God, according to the psalm, had meant man to be his earthly 
viceroy, crowned with his own glory and honor and invested with his 
own authority over the rest of creation. Through sin man had abdicated 
his viceregal throne and had allowed the world, himself included, to fall 
under the dominion of evil powers. The vision of the psalm had remained 
unfulfilled until the coming of Christ. But Paul on the Damascus road 
had seen “the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ” (II Cor. 4:6), 
and believed that he had become “a life-giving spirit” (I Cor. 15:45), 
able to give life and liberty to those who had been held in bondage by 
the powers of darkness (II Cor. 3:17), and that he had entered upon a 
heavenly reign in the course of which he was steadily reducing all his 
enemies to subjection. “Then comes the end, when he delivers the king- 
dom to God the father after destroying every rule and authority and 
power. For he must reign until he has put all his enemies under his feet. 
The last enemy to be destroyed is death. ‘For God has put all things in 
subjection under his feet.’ But when it says, ‘All things are put in sub- 
jection under him,’ it is plain that he is excepted who put all things 
under him. When all things are subjected to him, then the Son himself 
will also be subjected to him who put all things under him, that God 
may be everything to every one” (I Cor. 15:24-28). 

Christ, in fact, was the image of God as Adam had never been (II 
Cor. 4:4). In saying this, however, Paul could mean simply that Adam 
had been a distorting mirror to God’s glory, whereas Christ had reflected 
God faithfully and fully, that flesh and blood which failed in Adam had 
succeeded in Christ. Or he could mean that, though second to Adam in 
point of time, Christ was in truth the original of which Adam was only 
the copy. A similar ambiguity is presented by II Corinthians 3:18: 
“And we all, with unveiled face, beholding (margin, reflecting) the glory 
of the Lord, are being changed into his likeness from one degree of glory 
to another.” The Greek word katoptrizesthai can mean either “to see 
in a mirror” or “to reflect like a mirror’; and the Revised Standard 
Version gives one meaning in the text and the other in the margin. These 
two renderings involve two completely different interpretations of the 
context and two different Christologies. If we adopt the reading of the 
Revised Standard Version text, the passage (vss. 12-18) becomes a con- 
trast between Moses, who imperfectly and momentarily reflected the 
divine glory, and Jesus, who reflected it perfectly and permanently: and 
in that case Jesus is simply the second and greater Moses. If we adopt 
the marginal reading, the passage becomes a contrast between Moses 
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on the one hand and Paul and his fellow Christians on the other, the one 
hiding with a veil the transitory nature of the radiance on his face, the 
others with unveiled face displaying a radiance which is becoming per- 
manent under the creative influence of the Spirit: and in that case 
Christ is not the human reflection, in whom others can see God’s glory 
mirrored, but the source of the glory reflected by his followers; he corre- 
sponds, not to Moses, but to “the Lord,” in the Old Testament story. The 
argument of the chapter as a whole strongly supports the second inter- 
pretation. Paul’s apostolic authority has been called in question, and 
doubt has been cast on his claim that he had seen the glory of the risen 
Lord. This doubt could not be dissipated by a new claim that he and 
others with him had seen the glory of God mirrored by Christ. But it 
could be refuted by the evidence, open for all to see, that, as from day to 
day he reflected the glory of God, that glory was becoming permanently 
stamped upon his character, and not upon his alone, but on the charac- 
ters of all who had listened to his gospel: they were his testimonial (cf. 
IT Cor. 3:2). 

At this stage in his career Paul had not yet worked out the fully de- 
veloped Christology of his later letters (for example, Col. 1:15-17), but 
it is plain that already he thought of Christ as being on the divine side of 
reality. He was the “one Lord...through whom are all things and 
through whom we exist,” subordinate only to God the Father (I Cor. 8:6, 
15:28). He had been the supernatural Rock from which the Israelites 
had drawn living water in the wilderness (I Cor. 10:4). He had aban- 
doned heavenly riches to embrace an earthly poverty (II Cor. 8:9). 
He was the Lord whom Paul served as a slave, on whose name he called 
in prayer (I Cor. 1:2, II Cor. 12:8). He could be linked with Father 
and Spirit in a threefold benediction (II Cor. 13:14). 


The Ends of the Ages 


Paul shared with the whole of the apostolic church the belief that they 
were living in the final epoch of history. They were the generation upon 
whom “the end of the ages” had come (I Cor. 10:11). “The present 
(margin) distress” (I Cor. 7:26), which the church was already experi- 
encing, was nothing other than the messianic woes that were the har- 
binger of the End; “the form of this world” was “passing away” (I Cor. 
7:31). Christ was the Yes to all the promises of the Old Testament, and 
in him the day of salvation had arrived (II Cor. 1:20, 6:2). Among 
the events which the Old Testament had associated with “the latter end 
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of the days” were the resurrection and the gift of the Spirit, and there 
were many Christians who could testify from experience that both had 
already begun. Paul’s treatment of the resurrection illustrates in striking 
fashion the general air of expectancy, for to him the resurrection of 
Christ was a part of the great resurrection of the last day. Just as, in 
the Jewish liturgy, the first sheaf of the harvest was offered in the temple 
on the third day of the feast of Unleavened Bread and the completion 
of the harvest was celebrated seven weeks later at Pentecost, so Christ 
had been raised on the third day as “the first fruits of those who have 
fallen asleep” (I Cor. 15:20), and his followers were living in the in- 
terim period which would shortly come to an end in the great ingather- 
ing. In the meantime, they had received the Spirit as the guarantee or 
down-payment on their future inheritance (II Cor. 1:22, 5:5). 


Because he lived in this eschatological atmosphere, Paul thought of 
salvation as a continuous divine act in three tenses—past, present, and 
future. Sometimes he speaks of salvation as a past fact: “All this is from 
God, who through Christ reconciled us to himself” (II Cor. 5:18) ; “But 
you were washed, you were consecrated, you were justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our God” (I Cor. 6:11). 
Sometimes he speaks of salvation as a present experience: Christians 
“are being saved” (I Cor. 1:18, 15:2, II Cor. 2:15), are being trans- 
formed into the likeness of Christ (II Cor. 3:18), and must continue to 
seek reconciliation with God (II Cor. 5:20). But past fact and present 
experience have their culmination in the future hope: Christians live in 
expectation of the revealing of Jesus Christ, when death will be swal- 
lowed up in Victory, and God’s universal purpose realized (I Cor. 1:7; 


15:28, 54). 
The Word of the Cross 


In the first place, then, Paul believed that man’s salvation was an ac- 
complished fact, already complete in the life, death, and resurrection 
of Christ. For Christ had lived, died, and risen, not merely as an indi- 
vidual, but as the corporate representative of men. He was Messiah 
and the embodiment of Israel’s call and destiny. He was the Last Adam, 
and in him all mankind had vicariously experienced death and resur- 
rection: “...we are convinced that one has died for all; therefore all 
have died” (II Cor. 5:14). Mankind had known a natural and inevi- 
table solidarity in Adam, which had worked to their detriment, facilitat- 
ing the spread of sin and death; for “in Adam all die” (I Cor. 15:22). 
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But Christ had established a new, voluntary type of solidarity, by which 
man could escape from sin and death into a unity based on the free offer 
of grace and the free acceptance of faith. By faith Paul meant accept- 
ing what God had done in Christ, saying, “He made common cause with 
me, and I must therefore make common cause with him.” To make this 
confession of faith was to become “a man in Christ” (II Cor. 12:2). The 
sign and seal of a man’s incorporation into the new humanity of Christ 
was baptism: “by one Spirit we were baptized into one body” (I Cor. 
12:13). In his denunciation of the cliques which had grown up in the 
church at Corinth, Paul characteristically asks the double question: 
“Was Paul crucified for you? Or were you baptized in the name of 
Paul?” (I Cor. 1:13) Cross and baptism belong together: in the Cross, 
Christ had identified himself, once for all, with sinful men, so that hence- 
forth nothing could separate them from his love; and in baptism the 
believer had accepted, once for all, that identification. 

Identification with Christ meant, of course, identification with his 
holiness. In spite of what his detractors said about him, Paul would have 
had no interest in a salvation that did not mean release from sin. God 
did not demand holiness as a condition of man’s acceptance, but he did 
demand it as a consequence of acceptance from those whom he had 
accepted on the grounds of faith (I Cor. 6:9, 7:19). He could demand 
it as a duty because he had already bestowed it as a gift: “He is the 
source of your life in Christ Jesus; whom God made our wisdom, our 
righteousness and consecration and redemption” (I Cor. 1:30). Christ 
was the Savior because in him men could find a new life. His death was 
a victory over death, because he “knew no sin” (II Cor. 5:21), and there- 
fore sin and death had no hold over him. 

This was the secret wisdom of God which was hidden from “the rulers 
of this age” who “crucified the Lord of glory” (I Cor. 2:6-8). As we 
have seen, Paul was referring to the angelic guardians of the Roman 
state and the Jewish religion, the heavenly representatives of civil and 
religious law. These rulers thought that in crucifying Christ they were 
protecting a divinely established order of law by disposing of a male- 
factor and a disturber of the peace. They had so far misunderstood the 
purposes of God as to imagine that nothing was of more ultimate worth 
than the maintenance of their own authority. They did not realize that 
their authority was partial, transitory, and peripheral to the divine pur- 
pose of redemption, and that, in pursuance of that purpose, God had 
sent Christ to take upon himself the onus of human sin and to die a 
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criminal death, so that through the vicarious suffering of the innocent 
the guilty might be redeemed. Thinking that they were serving the ends 
of justice and perpetuating their own authority, they had unwittingly 
served the ends of mercy and made their own authority obsolete. 


God’s Building 


Among the Christians of Corinth there were some who were so carried 
away by confidence in the completeness and finality of their salvation 
that they saw no need for any further experience of salvation. They were 
saved, and that was all there was to be said about it. Sarcastically Paul 
echoes their assertions: “Already you are filled! Already you have be- 
come rich! Without us you have become kings!” (I Cor. 4:8) To them, 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper were magical rites which automatically 
conveyed eternal life to the participant, and Paul had to warn them that 
the Israelites in the wilderness had had sacramental experiences which 
did not absolve them from the penalties of disobedience (I Cor. 10: 
1-5). Poul yielded to nobody in his faith in the objective reality of what 
God had done in Christ, but he was sure that the implications of God’s 
act had to be worked out in a lifetime of faith, and that, humanly speak- 
ing, the issue could remain in doubt to the end. “I do not run aimlessly, 
I do not box as one beating the air; but I pommel my body and subdue 
it, lest after preaching to others I myself should be disqualified” (I Cor. 
g:26-27). The Christian life, if it is to be real, must be a steady growth 
from spiritual infancy to the maturity of Christian manhood (I Cor. 
3:1-3). 

In reading these letters, which are so full of instructions on the duties 
of Christian discipleship, it is well to recognize that Paul regarded the 
development of Christians to maturity as God’s work “. . . you are God’s 
field, God’s building” (I Cor. 3:9). God the Creator, who shone in their 
hearts at the time of conversion, continued to exercise his creative power 
over their lives, until they were transformed stage by stage into the like- 
ness of Christ (II Cor. 3:18, 4:6, 5:17). Unseen except to the eyes of 
faith, an inner life was being built up within each of them by a process 
of daily renewal; and this new life would survive the dissolution of the 
physical body, because it had its source in the eternal life of Christ. 
“Though our outer nature is wasting away, our inner nature is being 
renewed every day. For this slight momentary affliction is preparing for 
us an eternal weight of glory beyond all comparison, because we look 
not to the things that are seen but to the things that are unseen; for the 
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things that are seen are transient, but the things that are unseen are 
eternal” (II Cor. 4:16-18). 

The renewal of the inner nature is brought about by the indwelling of 
the Spirit. The Spirit is the sole source of faith (I Cor. 12:3), of those 
gifts and graces which build up Christian community and Christian 
character (I Cor. 12:4-11), and above all of the superlative gift of love, 
without which all other spiritual endowments lose their significance 
(I Cor. 12:31). Paul sets the regime of the Spirit in stark contrast to 
the regime of Law (II Cor. 3:7 ff.). Those who live under a legal code 
have their conduct and standards dictated to them by an external au- 
thority, and are bound sooner or later to find their inclinations pulling 
one way and their duty the other, so that their real self is in bondage to 
a foreign power. But he who lives by the Spirit finds that this Spirit is 
nothing other than the mind of God, operating within his own mind to 
bring his thoughts and inclinations into conformity with the purpose of 
God (I Cor. 2:11). Thus he is able to act spontaneously, naturally, 
freely. “... where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom” (II Cor. 
3:17). The only constraint he feels is the constraint of the love of Christ 
within him (II Cor. 5:14). There were those in the church at Corinth, 
as elsewhere, who wished to make obedience to the Mosaic code a con- 
dition of church membership, who called themselves “ministers of right- 
eousness,” and tried to undermine Paul’s authority on the ground that, 
by his repudiation of the Law, he was inciting men to immorality 
(II Cor. 11:15). Paul regarded this whole movement as the work of 
Satan, because he was convinced that this resort to legalism was an 
evasion of the guidance of the Spirit, and that the only really moral ac- 
tions were those which issued spontaneously from the renewed mind. 
**’..we have the mind of Christ” (I Cor. 2:16). 

To be a Christian was also to be called by God “into the fellowship of 
his Son” (I Cor. 1:9), and this meant that every other member of the 
fellowship was “the brother for whom Christ died” (I Cor. 8:11). 
Paul’s first letter is addressed: “To the church of God which is at Cor- 
inth, to those consecrated in Christ Jesus, called to be saints together 
with all those who in every place call on the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (I Cor. 1:2). They are saints, not individually, nor for any merit 
of their own—even a casual reading of the letter would disabuse us of 
that notion—but because by the grace of God they have been called into 
the ecclesia, the holy people of God. 
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In this same letter Paul developed for the first time his distinctive 
picture of the church as the body of Christ. In his later letters he was 
to use this metaphor again for different purposes. Here his design was 
to show that in the church unity is compatible with a multiplicity of gifts 
and functions, and so to puncture the conceit of those who were priding 
themselves on their own particular endowments. The unity of the church 
is established by the fact that there is only one Christ. Paul conceived 
the relation of the church to Christ to be so close that twice he actually 
uses the word Christ as a collective noun to denote the Christian com- 
munity (perhaps on the analogy of the individual and corporate mean- 
ings of the word adam). Thus the divisions in the church at Corinth call 
from him the protest: “Is Christ divided?” and, in expounding the or- 
ganic nature of the Christian fellowship, he says, “For just as the body 
is one and has many members, and all the members of the body, though 
many, are one body, so it is with Christ” (I Cor. 1:13, 12:12). Granted, 
then, the unity of the church, the image of the body illustrates the char- 
acter of that unity, which is not a deathly uniformity but a vital variety. 
And this multiplicity in unity is expressed and sustained in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper (I Cor. 10:17). 

The body of Christ is also the fellowship created by the Holy Spirit 
(II Cor. 13:14), the miraculous welding of people from many back- 
grounds and with conflicting interests into a common life of mutual 
respect and affection. In this fellowship the strong must bear the bur- 
dens of the weak (I Cor. 8:9-13). From it all jealousy and conflict must 
be banished, since they profane God’s temple which is the church (I 
Cor. 3:16-17). In it love must be recognized as the indispensable grace 
and the only constraint (I Cor. 13:1-3, II Cor. 5:14). 


The Day of Our Lord Jesus Christ 


Week by week the Pauline churches celebrated the Lord’s Supper as 
a memorial of the Lord’s death “until he comes” (I Cor. 11:26); and 
the prayer Maranatha—“Our Lord, come” (I Cor. 16:22)—though it 
may have been answered in the experience of the Lord’s eucharistic 
presence, pointed their attention also to the consummation of God’s 
redemptive work at the coming of Christ in glory. At this stage in his 
life Paul seems to have expected that he himself would be among those 
who would survive to see the Parousia (I Cor. 15:51), and he even 
allowed the imminence of the End to dictate his teaching on the subject 
of marriage (I Cor. 7:25-31). 
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The two great events of the Parousia were resurrection and judg- 
ment. Man’s redemption could not be regarded as complete as long 
as his body remained subject to the tyranny of pain, weakness, corrup- 
tion, and death. Chronic illness, unremitting toil, and repeated ill usage 
had made Paul sensitive to his own physical limitations (II Cor. 4:7-12, 
11:23-30, 12:7-10), and deeply appreciative of the guarantee of ulti- 
mate victory over them (I Cor. 15:57). At his conversion he had seen 
Jesus, no longer in the body of flesh but in a body of glory; yet it was 
the same Jesus, whose physical body had been transformed to accom- 
modate it to the spiritual realm to which he had gone (I Cor. 15: 42-47). 
Christians must undergo a similar transformation, since “flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God” (I Cor. 15:50). Just as a seed is 
planted in the soil and rots, in order that out of it may grow a new 
plant, so the physical body must be succeeded by a spiritual body (I Cor. 
15:36-38). “For this perishable nature must put on the imperishable, 
and this mortal nature must put on immortality” (I Cor. 15:53). A 
slightly different picture of the process is given in the second letter. There 
Paul has assured his readers that the Christian life is a steady transfigu- 
ration into the likeness of Christ, which goes on in the inner nature even 
though outward appearances may suggest otherwise. He goes on to say 
that in heaven there is a new body awaiting each one, corresponding 
to the secret, inner life which God has built up within him and ready 
to be put on like a suit of clothes. But he allows for the possibility that, 
between the dissolution of the old and the assumption of the new body, 
there may be a period of “nakedness” (II Cor. 3:18, 4: 16-18, 5:1-5). 

The Christian must also “appear before the judgment seat of Christ” 
(II Cor. 5:10). This does not mean that his ultimate destiny is decided 
only at the End. As he was to put it in Romans, “there is therefore now 
no condemnation for those who are in Christ Jesus” (Rom. 8:1). Even 
while Paul is instructing the church that the flagrantly immoral man 
must be delivered “‘to Satan for the destruction of the flesh,” he holds 
out the hope “that his spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus” 
(I Cor. 5:5). Judgment for the Christian means the refining of his gold 
and the consumption of his dross. “...each man’s work will become 
manifest; for the Day will disclose it, because it will be revealed with 
fire, and the fire will test what sort of work each has done. If the work 
which any man has built on the foundation survives, he will receive a 
reward. If any man’s work is burned up, he will suffer loss, though he 
himself will be saved, but only as through fire” (I Cor. 3:13-15). 
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Nothing is said in these epistles about the fate of those who are not 
Christian, except that at the End nobody will be left unsubjected to 
Christ except God the Father; and whether this result is to be achieved 
by the destruction of the ungodly, as in II Thessalonians, or by their re- 
demption, as in Romans and Colossians, we have no means of telling. 
Probably Paul had not yet attained the grandeur of his later vision that 
the Parousia would bring a universal redemption in which all Israel 
and the fulness of the Gentiles would share in the divine mercy (Rom. 
11:32), the subhuman creation would be liberated from the bondage 
of corruption and futility (Rom. 8:21), and even the superhuman 
powers of evil would be reconciled to God (Col. 1:20). He himself was 
to exhibit that growth to maturity which he declared to be the essence 
of the Christian life. Yet even now the future glowed for him with the 
brightness of the Lord’s coming and with the assurance that his reign 
would last until all things lay in subjection under his feet (I Cor. 15:26). 








The Service of Worship 


An Exposition of I Corinthians 14 
by Epuarp SCHWEIZER 


No passage in the New Testament deals with the question of Christian 
service as clearly as I Corinthians 14. Reading it carefully and discuss- 
ing its problems may help us to a better insight into the true character 
of our Sunday services, and may even challenge us to look for new and 
more appropriate forms. 


I 


The Greek term used in this chapter as elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment’ to design the service of worship means literally “assemble on the 
same spot (or: for the same purpose)” (vs. 23). It is very significant 
that nowhere in the New Testament the usual terms of the cult (sacri- 
fice, offering, even worship) are applied to the assembling of the church 
for its services.” On the contrary, they always designate the everyday 
service rendered by the members of the church to one another or 
to the world (as Rom. 12:1 f.), or the special effort of a church to 
support its apostle (as Phil. 2:30). The specifically religious expres- 
sions are chosen just for the everyday life, for all social help in which 
fellowship and brotherliness manifest themselves. This makes it quite 
clear that the New Testament is anxious not to separate the service 
in the regular gatherings of the congregation from the everyday serv- 
ice, as if that one were more “holy” than this one. It is anxious to avoid 
the misunderstanding of the services of the church as a “cult,” like the 
cult in Jewish or Greek temples. The only really important thing in its 
services is simply the fact that the whole church gathers there. 

This seems to me of first importance. The prime sign of a service of 
worship is, according to the New Testament, the togetherness of all the 
members of the church. This alone distinguishes it from the daily serv- 
ice—that the believers are really and concretely assembled together. 
Gathering in one room is of course not sufficient. This happens also in 





1. Cf. Acts 1:15, 2:1, 44; I Cor. 11:20; 14:23; also Acts 4:26 and I Cor, 7:5 in some 
manuscripts, 

2. Except Acts 13:2 for the worship of a small group. All these terms are rather frequent 
in the New Testament, but are applied in the narrower sense exclusively to the Jewish (or 
heathen) cult. 
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the audience of a theatre performance or in the assembling of visitors to 
a movie. The gathering of the church has to be the expression of real 
fellowship. The context in which our chapter stands begins in the sec- 
ond half of chapter 11. Already there the apostle shows how seriously 
he takes this point. He warns the Corinthians of a merely cultic perform- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper. A Lord’s Supper which does not include 
a real table-fellowship is not the Lord’s Supper. The liturgy used in 
Corinth has preserved the old statement that Jesus took the cup “after 
supper” (11:25). Thus the whole meal originally took place between 
the distribution of the bread and the proffering of the cup. The Corin- 
thians had changed this order because they did not desire to await the 
latecomers, the slaves who could not get away early enough from their 
work. When they eventually arrived late in the evening, they could par- 
ticipate only in the “sacrament,” receiving a little crumb of bread and 
a gulp of wine. The fellowship meal had been finished long before. And 
just this was “profaning the body and blood of the Lord” (11:27; cf. 
8:12!). A congregation which does not eat hot dogs in real fellowship 
is not able to celebrate the Lord’s Supper in the right way. “Wait for 
one another” is therefore the commandment of the apostle (11:33).° 
The same point becomes even more obvious when we read in our 
chapter in what way such a gathering in Corinth took place—‘each 
one has a hymn, a lesson, a revelation, a tongue or an interpretation” 
(14:26). This, too, has been stated in detail by Paul in the 12th chapter, 
which has been dealt with in a very stimulating way by Dr. Marcus 
Barth in a previous issue of Interpretation.* We find there the concept 
of the “body of Christ” which appears in Paul’s letters only in connec- 
tion with the worship gathering of the congregation. Paul takes up his 
view here: the togetherness of the church in its services is not that of 
a theatre audience, where one or several paid actors act on the stage 
while everybody else is merely looking on. Each one takes part with 
his special gift. Of course, not every single member of the congregation 
speaks in every gathering (14:29), and it may well be that there are 
members who never speak a word in church. But even so they play an 





3. Cf. G. Bornkamm, Herrenmahl und Kirche bei Paulus (New Testament Studies 2, 1955/56, 
Pp. 202-6; Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 53, 1956, pp. 312-49) ; also the author’s article: 
Abendmahl im Neuen Testament, in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 3d edition, 
1 (1957), col. 11-12. 

4. Vol. XII (1958), p. 131-56. Though I am in agreement with his main line of thought, 
I doubt whether he gives proper weight to what is said in I Cor. 12:12 and 13 (pp. 142 f. and 
149-51). I will develop my view in the article “sdma” in Kittel, Theologisches Wérterbuch. 
Some outline will be found in Excursus B of my book Lordship and Discipleship which will 
appear in the spring of 1960 (SCM Press). 
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active part in their silent intercession, their listening, their faith. And 
in any case, the fact that on principle each one takes part in the common 
worship is manifested by the large number of various speakers in every 
gathering. There is no service in the church of the New Testament— 
apart from missionary preaching among heathen people—in which only 
one man preached while all other members merely listened. ‘This chap- 
ter describes the congregation in Corinth; but we can gather from other 
allusions in the New Testament that the circumstances were much the 
same in Thessalonica,’ in the congregation of Rome which had not been 
founded by Paul and had no special relation to him,’ and even in Jeru- 
salem,’ and later on in the communities addressed in the Letter to the 
Ephesians,’’ and up to some degree also in those of I Peter." 


The appropriate form of a church building would therefore be a room 
allowing, or even promoting, a real gathering of the congregation where 
the worshippers are able to see one another. The body of Christ is not 
a column of soldiers in which one sees at best the neck of the preceding 
man, true though it is that the whole assembly has a center in which its 
togetherness is focused. It is a body consisting of members living in their 
mutual addressing, asking, challenging, comforting, helping of Christ 
himself and his gifts. 

There is only one exception to this rule that every member of this body 
is active in its service: according to verses 34-35 women are not allowed 
to speak. But it seems to me quite clear that these verses are a later 
addition. Besides other difficulties'’* they clearly contradict the state- 





5. In New Testament times one did not speak of “sermon.” The Greek word for “sermon” 
means literally “listening” and is often still understood in this original sense, 

6. Faith is mentioned as one of the special gifts of the Spirit in I Cor, 12:9. There is, of 
course, no Christian without faith, but there are special gifts of enduring or joyful faith. 

7. Cf. I Thess. 5:19 f. Verses 19 and 20 speak of the responsibility of the whole congre- 
gation for discerning the various utterances of the Spirit, The summarizing summons of verse 
21a is subsequently divided into its positive (21b) and its negative (22) aspect, 

8. Cf, Rom. 12:6-8, The list of gifts is much the same as in I Cor, 12:8-11, 28-30. 


g. I think that the early church of Jerusalem was ruled in a high degree by prophetic utter- 
ances which a comparative history of religion would classify as “enthusiasm.” W. Bousset, 
M. Goguel, and R. Bultmann remove these experiences of the Spirit into the later Hellenistic 
church. But the fact that Luke still knows only names of prophets coming from Judaea (Acts 
11:28; 21:9 f.), and the moving of the disciples with their families from Galilee to Jerusalem 
after Easter, is not understandable without such experiences. Acts 2:1 ff. must have at least 
some historical background, and some remainder of statements of prophetic law in the New 
Testament points to the same conclusion (cf. Kasemann, Satze heiligen Rechtes in Neuen 
Testament, New Testament Studies 1, 1954/5, pp. 257 f.). 

10, Cf, Eph. 5:18 f., where being filled with the Spirit is even compared with being drunk. 

11. Cf, 4:10 f., and for later times Didache 11:7, or Ignatius (To the Philadelphians, 7). 


12. The twofold “in the churches” in verses 33b, 34a is utmost clumsiness. 33b may origi- 
nally have been connected with 33a. The term “permit” is used in this sense nowhere else in 
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ment of 11:5. In later times, nothing else was wanted so much as apos- 
tolic rules for the discipline and order of the church. Thus some copyist 
has probably added these verses to this apostolic “church-order.” There 
is nonetheless New Testament evidence for this rule in I Tim. 2: 11-15 
(from where it may have been taken over). But there it is well under- 
standable. The Pastoral Epistles were written in a period in which the 
church had to fight against gnosticism (I Tim. 6:20). In this move- 
ment, every individual was his own teacher and had his own “spirit.” 
Women played a dangerous role (II Tim. 3:6 f.). Thus, I Tim. 2:9-15 
was written in opposition to a misunderstanding of the evangelical free- 
dom, which substituted for it a revolutionary attitude toward the whole 
order of life and all generally appreciated manners. If we read the 
New Testament as a new law of Moses we have, of course, no choice. 
Then we have to forbid any woman to speak in church. But in this case 
we have also to keep strictly to the rules, for example, in I Corinthians 
11:5-10 or Acts 15:29. If, however, we read it as gospel we have to 
keep I Tim. 2:9-15 in mind, whenever the danger arises of overestimat- 
ing a religious enthusiasm and neglecting the normal duties of everyday 
life. But we have to keep in mind I Cor. 11:5 as well,’* whenever the 
danger arises of overestimating a conventional (patriarchal) order and 
neglecting the special gifts given by God to such and such women. 


II 


Fellowship in which each member plays an active part may be found 
also in a tennis or swimming club. Fellowship in a Christian service is 
always fellowship under the challenge and the comfort of the word of 
God. I Corinthians 14 is especially helpful in clearing up this side of 
Christian worship. Paul pleads for the importance of prophecy in oppo- 
sition to glossolalia. Again chapter 12 already reveals the motive of his 
argument. In Corinth a conception of the Spirit of God was predomi- 
nant which mixed up Holy Spirit and enthusiasm. To the Corinthians, 
an utterance seemed to be the more godly the more miraculous it ap- 
peared. Thus glossolalia was the highest degree of spiritual maturity, 
just because it showed itself depending on a mysterious power which 
could not be identified with any natural faculty of man. But Paul shows 





the Pauline letters, but appears in the same way in I Tim, 2:12. Verses 34 f. interrupt the 
logical context, and some manuscripts remove them to the end of the chapter. The summons 
to subordination fits the context in I Tim. 2:11 much better than here, and seems to be taken 
over from there. 


13. Cf. many other passages, for example, Acts 18:26, 21:9. 
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that this mysterious power was at work as well in their heathen orgies 
(12:2). In reality, there is only one essential thing which proves the 
work of the Spirit of God: that whatever is said or done is a proclama- 
tion of the lordship of Jesus (12:3), not a performance of the religious 
faculties of man." 


In chapter 14 Paul deals at some length with this very point. The only 
difference consists in his looking at it from the other side: the Spirit of 
God is at work and the lordship of Jesus is proclaimed, whenever the 
church is edified by an act of one of its members. We have to make it 
quite clear: Paul never speaks of edifying oneself; he always means: 
edifying the congregation. The goal of the service is by no means the 
comfort, the happiness, or even the salvation of the individual taking 
part in it. It is always the upbuilding of the church. 

It is just because of this that Paul inserts chapter 13 between chapters 
12 and 14. Some scholars still think that this is a later insertion of an 
original Pauline hymn by himself or by the church preserving his letters.” 
This seems in a high degree improbable. For in Romans 12:3 ff. the 
apostle discusses in a similar way the concept of the church as the body 
of Christ and the mutual services rendered by the different gifts of the 
Spirit. And just like I Corinthians 12-13 this leads to the call to “agape,” 
to loving one another (Rom. 12:9 f.—13:8-10).” 

If no gift of God has its value in itself, the question whether it is a 
“normal” faculty of man widespread and well known, or a very rare one, 
generally unknown and mysterious, is absolutely put out of the way. 
The essential question is whether it “edifies” the church or not. There- 
fore in opposition to the general attitude in Corinth, Paul pleads for 
using one’s reason in the worship of God (14:14 f.). Lack of reason 
is not a sign of abundance of the Holy Spirit. On the contrary, the con- 
gregation will scarcely be edified without reasonable and understand- 
able words."” 

The same is true where no order is kept in a worship service. If sev- 
eral prophets or speakers in tongues give their message at the same time, 





14. Cf, my article “pneuma” in Kittel, Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
VI, pp. 420 ff. 

15. For example, J. Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief (1910); J. Héring, La premiére épitre 
de St. Paul aux Corinthiens (1949). 

16. One should never forget that the command of 13:1-7 is only a specific instruction within 
the framework of 12:9—-13:10, where Paul deals with the obligation of the church to love: a) 
all fellow members (12:9-13), b) the world outside the church (12:14-13:7). 

17. Cf. G. Bornkamm, “Faith and Reason in Paul’s Epistles,” New Testament Studies 4 
(1957/8), pp. 93 ff. 
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it is hard to listen to them (14:26-32). Contrary to statements in the 
Apostolic Fathers," Paul declares that the Spirit of God is never a Spirit 
bursting out in such a way that the speaker is unable to regulate his 
speech (14:32!) On the other hand, this order is not unalterable. God’s 
freedom to call his church through whomever he chooses is not to be 
limited by a rigid order (14:30). There must be order in the church, 
but an order which remains open to the Lord’s intervention whenever 
and wherever he is willing to interfere." It is an order, and the church 
has to prove whether it is really God’s will, whenever this order is 
broken through. But this order is to help God’s doing his work in his 
own way and not to hinder his doing so. 


III 


This Pauline view of the worship of the church has several very im- 
portant consequences: 


a) Any “pious language” not understandable to outsiders is strictly 
forbidden in church. Such “glossolalia” has no room in the gathering of 
the congregation. It may be used in a private prayer (14:2, 18 f.), or 
in a religious discussion between believers, like medical terms used as 
abbreviations in a scientific discussion between physicians. For Paul 
the only essential measure for a sermon or a prayer spoken in a service 
is the outsider. There is no strict distinction between missionary preach- 
ing and a sermon in a worship service of believers. Church and mission 
belong together like apple tree and apple. For always the outsider, the 
“idiotes,’™ is the most important person in the whole assembly (14:16, 
23 f.). If he cannot understand what is said it is not God’s Spirit who 
speaks but a bumptious religious boaster.” 


b) The same is true for believers.” It is, therefore, essential for Paul 
that the whole congregation be able to follow the service. It must not 
say “amen” without having understood (14:16). The ministry of the 





18. Hermas, mandatum, Xi, 8; Martyrium Polycarpi, 7: “for two hours he was unable 
to get silent”; cf. also note 11. 

19. Paul therefore keeps back the term “order” to the very last verse, and uses in verse 33 
“peace” as a contrast to “disorder.” 

20. The Greek term is the same as our “idiot.” 

21. There is, of course, a legitimate offense of the gospel, if it contradicts human nature, The 
visitor to a church service may go home in protest, but not shrugging his shoulders because he 
could not understand anything, and was therefore unable to say either yes or no. 

22. How could it be otherwise, if everybody has to be reprimanded, and encouraged, to 
listen and to believe time and again! 
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whole church is in every instance the responsible “discerning” (14:29). 
A mere taking over of doctrines or of ethical commands which does not 
include a real understanding which enables the hearer to live really by 
grace is useless.* This is the danger of all liturgy. It is true, there are 
liturgical formulas to be found in the New Testament, and all New Tes- 
tament letters point back ever and ever to the fundamental truths of 
the salvation in Christ in order to build their directions for the present 
needs upon this foundation. A congregation which would exclude from 
its service these truths as they are proclaimed in its liturgy would be 
in danger of listening only to its own religious ideas. But liturgical for- 
mulas are useful only if they are combined with a preaching which really 
reveals the present situation and challenges its hearers to live practically 
by the truth expressed in its liturgy. I, therefore, cannot understand how 
we can rule a congregation capable of speaking or singing a liturgy and 
at the same time deny it the free word in the worship service. Saying 
liturgical formulas without depreciating them to mere chatter pre- 
supposes even more maturity than participating in a service where 
everybody is allowed to give a message (as, for example, with the 
“Friends” ). 

c) A third point is perhaps even more stimulating. Preaching means 
for Paul in the first line prophecy. He describes the effect of such proph- 
esying in 14:24 f. Prophesying does not mean teaching topics of the 
orthodox belief. It means translating the Christian faith into the very 
situation of the hearer.” A New Testament service is not an ever re- 
peated instruction on sin, repentance, forgiveness, and salvation. It is 
a prophetic aid to translate this into the life of this very week (cf. the 
summons in 14:20). Therefore, we do not find anywhere in the New 
Testament a confession of sin spoken by a believer except in James 5:16 
(in a congregation which lives in close connection with Judaism), and 
perhaps in the community of I John.” Even forgiveness of sin after 





23. I know of a farmer in a village where a very liberal minister had been elected. He went 
regularly to church every Sunday to thank his parson after the service and to tell him that he 
was not edified by his sermon. He did it for more than 18 months till he could change his 
short address and thank him for a really edifying sermon. 

24. Cf. the illuminating essay of H. v. Campenhausen, Die Begriindung kirchlicher Ent- 
scheidungen beim Apostel Paulus (Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1957/2). 

25. The original meaning of “translate” (as of the French “traduire” or the German 
“iibersetzen”) is: “to bring over,” for example, a river. Bringing over the gospel to the shore 
where the hearer lives is the task of the Pauline “prophet.” 

26. Which is something like a conventicle; cf. G. Bornkamm, in Kittel, Theologisches Wort- 
erbuch zum Neuen Testament, V1, pp. 669-72 and the author’s book Gemeinde und Gemein- 
deordnung im Neuen Testament (Zwingliverlag, Zurich, 1959), chapter 14, a. b. 
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baptism is mentioned very rarely and exclusively in writing with a dis- 
tinctive Jewish influence.” This by no means includes perfectionism. No 
New Testament writer felt sinless or thought that the congregation 
addressed in his letter was perfect. All New Testament letters are full 
of exhortation. No New Testament author ever forgot that he and all 
his readers lived only by grace. Therefore, they remember their previous 
sins and they know very well that it is not their own decision, repentance, 
and conversion which have changed this situation, but the grace of their 
Lord alone. 

Nonetheless, a New Testament worship service is never anything like 
a repetition of the drama of salvation with proclamation of the law, con- 
fession of sins, promise of grace, and absolution. The New Testament 
church takes the event of grace so seriously that it is not able to act as 
if the whole drama had to start again every Sunday. It knows very well 
that it is far from being perfect. But it does not look back spinning 
around its sins just as a Pharisee is spinning around his good works. It 
always looks into the coming week, listening to the promise of grace 
which will help to go on in a much more courageous and faithful way. 
This, of course, includes logically a confession of sins. It is, therefore, 
not wrong to do so in a worship service. But we may perhaps say that it 
is inappropriate. For to repeat such a confession time and again gives 
a stress to the negative side of the grace of God which has no analogy 
in the New Testament. The New Testament preacher speaks very clearly 
of the sins of the congregation, but always of the concrete sins which 
he names in a way that nobody can fail to understand. And he does not 
speak of them in order to lead to a general confession of sins, but in 
order to challenge his hearers to start again living this joyful new life of 
a Christian who knows that the grace of God bestowed on him is the 
real force in every weakness, 


IV 


There are dangers to be avoided on both sides. The stress on a strict 
regulation of the service, where only the ordained minister is allowed 
to speak, limits the freedom of the Spirit. The stress on a free utterance 
of the Spirit, not tied to the fundamental doctrine of the creed, leads to 
an overestimated enthusiasm in which men’s own religious ideas emerge 
instead of the word of God. The Pastoral Epistles fight on an extreme 





27. Matt. 6:12, 26:28. For I John 1:8 f., 2:1 f, (where sin is an exception, cf. 3:4-10!) 
cf. note 26. 
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point on one side, for order against Gnostic individualism. Here the 
ordination of a minister appears for the first time” and it seems that this 
one is responsible for the worship service in a large measure.” The Jo- 
hannine Episties do the same on the other side, for the freedom of the 
Spirit against officialdom and hierarchy.* They know no official min- 
istry at all. “You have been anointed by the Holy One, and you all know 
... you have no need that anyone should teach you” (I John 2:20, 27), 
Thus there are situations in which the church has to stress either this or 
that side of its authentic nature, in order to render a good witness by its 
very existence manifested in its worshipping and living. There is not 
such a thing as the New Testament doctrine of the church, the New 
Testament church order, the New Testament service. The church always 
has to meet the challenge, the danger, the possible misunderstanding of 
its time and its place. There is no church order for the centuries, there 
is only the always renewed question of the Lord of the church: Is the 
order in your church and in your worship service a clear, challenging, 
and comforting witness of the gospel to the world? In this sense, we 
may say that the church of the New Testament seeks with Paul its way 
between Rome and Sohm,” combining the prophetic utterances of every 
member called by the Spirit of God with a bold sticking to the unchange- 
able apostolic truth.” 





28. Acts 6:1-6 and 13:1-3 tell only of an installation of some members of the church to a 
specific and limited service (cf. my book mentioned in note 26, chapter 25b.-e.). 

29. I Tim. 4:13. But even here all men seem to be allowed to speak in the worship service 
(2:8-12). In 4:13 a Bible-lesson is mentioned for the first time in the New Testament. 

go. Cf. III John of. No special ministry is mentioned in either the Gospel or the Epistles 
of John, The “twelve” do not vanish from this Gospel (how could they!), but they keep more 
in the background, The really important person is “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” and he 
symbolizes any believer “lying close to the breast of his lord.” Therefore, the Spirit is given 
to the “disciples,” not to the “twelve,” and we are not told whether there were only the ten 
(not even eleven!) disciples, or a larger group. Therefore, John 20: 22 f., as well as any passage 
in the farewell words, is valid for every believer. 

31. Cf. his famous Kirchenrecht (1, 1892, II, 1923) where he declares that any order in 
the church is of no relevance and submitted to the political powers because every law is in 
contradiction to the Gospel. 

32. Cf, my book mentioned in note 26; also “The New Testament Idea of the Church” 
(Theology Today, XIII, 1957, pp. 471 ff.); or “Worship in the New Testament” (The Re- 
formed and Presbyterian World, XXIV, 1957, pp. 196 ff.). 
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An Exposition of II Corinthians 12:7-9 
by Nem Grecor SMITH 


In writing to the members of the church in Corinth St. Paul referred 
once to what he called a “thorn” or “stake” in the flesh. The reference 
is tantalizing in its brevity. In the Authorized Version it reads: 


And lest I should be exalted above measure through the abundance of the 
revelations, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to 
buffet me, lest I should be exalted above measure. For this thing I besought the 
Lord thrice that it might depart from me. And he said unto me, My grace is 
sufficient for thee, for my strength is made perfect in weakness, 


Many commentators have linked this passage with other statements in 
the Pauline letters which refer to a bodily infirmity. There are at least 
three other passages in the Corinthian letters which imply that it was 
no secret that the Apostle had suffered greatly: 


I was with you in weakness (asthenia) 
(I Cor. 2:3). 

I was crushed (thlipseos: depressed—Weymouth), crushed far more than I 
could stand, so much so that I despaired even of life: in fact I told myself it was 
the sentence of death (II Cor. 1:8—Moffat). 

When we were come into Macedonia our flesh had no rest: we were troubled 
on every side, without were fightings, within were fears (II Cor, 7:5). 


, and in fear, and in much trembling 


It is possible that the second of these passages (II Cor. 1:8) may refer 
to trouble of another variety, but the mention of being “weighed down” 
or depressed beyond the limits of endurance lends support to the sug- 
gestion that the apostle was referring to a form of physical infirmity. 
The implication of all these passages is that the apostle suffered from 
some physical disability or infirmity which was well known to the mem- 
bers of the church in Corinth. 

There is also a passage in the Letter to the Galatians which indicates 
that the apostle’s first visit had been occasioned by an attack of severe 
illness: 


Ye know how through infirmity of the flesh (asthenia tés sarkos) I preached 
the gospel unto you at the first. And as for the temptation for you in my flesh, 
ye despised not nor rejected, but received me as an angel of God (Gal. 4: 13-14). 
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Weymouth renders the last part of the verse thus: 


My physical condition, which was such a trial to you, you did not regard with 
contempt or loathing, but you received me as an angel of God. 


Some have inferred from this passage that the apostle’s physical infirmity 
was of such a nature as to excite contempt or loathing. This is not neces- 
sarily so. The sensitiveness of a man with a physical infirmity makes him 
inclined to welcome the situation in which he is treated as though his 
infirmity did not exist. It was thus that the Galatians had welcomed the 
apostle. They had received him gladly, and welcomed him as a messen- 
ger of God. 

These references indicate that the apostle suffered, at least from time 
to time, from some form of physical infirmity. It was probably to this 
infirmity he referred when he wrote of the “thorn in the flesh” which 
was as a messenger from Satan to buffet him. Tertullian had heard that 
the apostle suffered from a severe pain in the head or ears, and assumed 
that this was his thorn in the flesh.! Chrysostom thought that the refer- 
ence was not to a physical infirmity, but to the opposition of adversaries 
such as Alexander the Coppersmith, or Hymenaeus of Philetus.* The 
only support for this interpretation, and it is slight, is the use of the word 


skopholos in the LXX of Numbers 33:55, where the people of Israel 
are told that any of the natives of Canaan who remain in the land will 
be “thorns” in their sides, to vex and disturb them. Aggravating as the 
opposition offered by his adversaries may have been, it would seem un- 


likely that the apostle would refer to such opposition as a thorn “in 
the flesh.” 


Many of the mediaeval commentators assumed that the “thorn in the 
flesh” was a temptation to lust, an interpretation encouraged by the Vul- 
gate rendering, stimulus carnis. Calvin, who rejected this interpretation 
as a preposterous fancy, put forward a suggestion, equally fanciful, that 
the reference was to all sorts of temptations which assailed him in the 
flesh. Later scholars have suggested epilepsy (Lightfoot)? a malady of 
the eyes, or a tendency to contract malarial fever.* James Denney refused 
to guess as to what the thorn in the flesh may have been. He stated: 





1. Tertullian, De Pudicitia, XIII. “Per dolorem, ut aiunt auriculae vel capitis.” 
2. Chrysostom, Homilies on II Corinthians, Hom. XXVI. 


3. J. B. Lightfoot, essay on “St, Paul’s Infirmity in the Flesh” in St, Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians (Macmillan and Co., London, 1885). 


4. William Ramsay, St. Paul, the Traveller and Roman Citizen (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1896), pp. 94-97. 
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I do not feel called on to add another to the numberless disquisitions on Paul’s 
thorn in the flesh, The resources of imagination having been exhausted, people 


are returning to the obvious.° 


The obvious interpretation of the statement concerning the “thorn in the 
flesh” is that the apostle was referring to some physical malady or in- 
firmity which caused him acute discomfort or embarrassment, or both. 
The fact is that nobody knows what St. Paul’s “thorn in the flesh” was 
because he never lifted the veil of reticence from his own secret. He dis- 
played what Sir Thomas Browne called “the virtue of taciturnity.” 
William Osler used to advise his medical students to learn to consume 
their own smoke. He warned them that the atmosphere of life was 
darkened unnecessarily by people’s murmurings over the ills which are 
the inevitable lot of man. When addressing a group of graduating nurses 
he cautioned them about the peril of talking about disease and gruesome 
medical cases as a sort of “Arabian Nights’ entertainment.” He quoted 
George Sands concerning the attitude prevalent in a former day: 


People knew how to live and die in those days, and kept their infirmities out 
of sight. You might have the gout, but you must walk about all the same, without 
making grimaces. It was a point of good breeding to hide one’s sufferings.® 


St. Paul mentioned his infirmity so rarely and so reticently that no one 
can say, with any confidence, what it was. In his brief statement con- 
cerning his “thorn in the flesh” he does, however, say some things about 
it which merit attention. 


I 


He carefully refrains from attributing his “thorn in the flesh” to the 
will of God. His statement is: “There was given me (edothé) a thorn 
in the flesh, a messenger of Satan, to buffet me.” It has been pointed 
out by Plummer and others that the verb used here (edothé) was used 
frequently to denote the giving of God’s good gifts. It cannot be as- 
sumed from this that the apostle used the word to indicate that his “thorn 
in the flesh” was given to him by God. Neither can the fact that he 
learned to see a purpose of good in its infliction be used in support of 
the claim that he regarded the “thorn” as a gift of God. He labels his 





5. James Denney, Second Epistle to the Corinthians (The Expositor’s Bible) (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, New York, 1894), xi:30—xii: 10. 

6. William Osler, Aequanimitas with other addresses (P. Blackiston, Son & Co., Philadel- 
phia), p. 161, 
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“thorn in the flesh” as “the messenger of Satan” and simply states that 
it was “given” to him. 

It is surely a false and spurious piety which would label everything 
that happens in this strange and mysterious world as being due to the 
will of God. There are things which happen through malice, the stu- 
pidity, the hatred, and the carelessness of men, which are not rightly 
explained as being the fulfilment of the will of God. To say that some- 
thing has been “given” or to call a mysterious affliction a “messenger 
of Satan” does not take us very far towards explaining it, but very often 
it is as far as we can go. We live in a world of mystery, where it is not 
always possible to have certain answers for hard questions. Exposed to 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, in a world where the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, but where time and chance 
happen unto all, people are always asking, “Why?” Their questions are 
not always answered. We cannot always assign a reason for the existence 
of the elements of tragedy. Floods, hurricanes, accidents, disease, and 
suffering, come, like the rains of heaven, upon the just and the unjust. 

If we cannot give a satisfactory explanation of such misfortunes, we 
can, at least, refrain from giving an unsatisfactory one. To explain such 
happenings as being due to the will of God is, very often, an unsatisfac- 
tory one. On July 8, 1722, Edmund Massey preached a sermon at St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, against what he called “the dangerous and sinful 
practice of inoculation.” He argued that diseases, such as smallpox, 
were sent by God, either for the trial of our faith or for the punishment 
of our sins. It is therefore an impious gesture to attempt to halt the 
spread of the disease by humanly devised measures. 





No doubt but Providence has a good and beneficial design in all these deaths 
which we improperly call untimely: either the good is taken to his reward, or the 
wicked hindered from increasing his punishment. What reason then for this sav- 
ing, this anti-Providential project, this pretended art of preserving, which thus 
tends in a great measure to prevent that religious watchfulness which Christianity, 
as a warfare, requires? Should we not rather, with the same mind, endure our 
present estate, whatsoever it be; as we pass through a hard winter, or a time of 
foul weather, taking it for seasonable and fit, because the wise Author of Nature 
has so ordered and appointed it?’ 


The mind rebels from this line of reasoning, and with good authority. 
Our Lord denied that the eighteen people upon whom the tower of 





7. Edmund Massey, A Sermon against the Dangerous and Sinful Practice of Inoculation 
(London, 1722), p. 27. 
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Siloam fell were sinners above others, justly being punished for their 
sins. He denied that the spectators who had been savagely slaughtered 
by the soldiers of Pilate, so that their blood mingled with the blood of 
the sacrifices, were sinners above others in Jerusalem.’ He denied that 
a man, blind from birth, was suffering for his own sins, or for the sins of 
his forbears.? When men died of fever in tropical jungles the way of 
progress did not lie with those who claimed that death had come through 
the mysterious will of a capricious providence, but with those who 
searched for causes and so found a means of cure. 

Because man is endowed with the perilous gift of freedom there are 
things that happen in our world that are not rightly attributed to the 
will of God. There are things which he permits, which he does not neces- 
sarily will. There are things that happen through our own folly and our 
own faults, which we cannot justly attribute to the will of God. When a 
child is learning to walk he is likely to stumble and fall a bit in the pro- 
cess, and perhaps gets hurt. A father who was concerned only with sav- 
ing his child from being hurt could lift him up and carry him hither 
and yon where he wanted to go. This would save the youngster effort, 
and it would save him from some hurts, but it would not help him to 
learn to walk alone. It could not be said that the father wanted his child 
to be hurt, but he does want him to be able to walk alone. When we 
abuse our perilous gift of freedom, we often suffer penalties which it 
cannot be said that God wills for us, but if these experiences help us to 
grow in humility, in patience, in charity, or in virtue they fit into God’s 
larger purposes for us. 

Few men have had greater faith in the power and wisdom of God 
than St. Paul had, but it is worthy of note that he did not attribute the 
“thorn in the flesh” that troubled him, to God. He called it a messenger 
of Satan. 


II 


He had learned to see that even a messenger of Satan can be made to 
serve a purpose of good. His thorn in the flesh had been a diabolical 
handicap to him. It had brought him torment and torture; but he saw 
that its infliction had saved him from being exalted above measure. Like 
others in the early church he had valued the experiences of religious 
ecstacy in which he had seen visions. He had had a number of these 





8. Luke 13:1-5. 
9. John 9:3. 
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experiences. When others boasted of their visions, he, too, could indulge 
in the folly of boasting: but to keep the balance straight, to save him 
from being exalted above measure, there was this thorn in the flesh to 
stab, and sting, and humiliate him. 

There are things, evil in themselves, which can be made, in the provi- 
dence of God, to serve a purpose of good. Many of the improvements 
in aircraft have been suggested because of accidents which happened 
to other craft. Out of the misfortune came the spur to inventiveness, 
and the incentive to build better. War is an evil thing—a messenger of 
Satan if ever there was one—but out of the crucible of its horrors and its 
pains men have come forth with qualities of courage, self-sacrifice, pa- 
tience and fortitude which otherwise might have been undeveloped. If 
man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy him forever, even costly dis- 
ciplines may be welcomed if they help to shape us for this high goal. 

Of course it requires some effort on our part to turn a messenger of 
Satan into an instrument of good. Long ago in Athens a Greek youth 
who had an impediment in his speech was defrauded of his share of his 
father’s estate. The courts would do nothing for him, and it seemed that 
his only hope of securing justice was to plead his own case. But there was 
this impediment in his speech as a messenger of Satan to thwart him. 
With infinite patience he set himself to overcome his handicap. He 
overcame it so successfully that he earned renown for himself as the 
greatest of Greek orators—the silver-tongued Demosthenes. If he had 
accepted his handicap in a bitter and complaining spirit, it would have 
been just a messenger of Satan. Setting out to master it, he reaped ad- 
vantage from it. 

If the apostle had accepted his “thorn in the flesh” with bitterness and 
complaint, it would have been just a messenger of Satan. As it was, he 
saw something in it that could help to make him a better man; he could 
use it as a providential safeguard against the folly of thinking of himself 
more highly than he ought to think. It could save him from being ex- 
alted above measure. He refused to be as a pipe upon which fortune’s 
finger might sound what stop she pleased. 


Ill 


Much as he knew that he could profit from this humiliating trial, he 
prayed, very humanly, to be delivered from it. He prayed, not once, but 
thrice, yet the thorn stayed. 
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In the modern revival of interest in faith healing, it is sometimes rep- 
resented as a certainty that it is God’s will that everyone should be 
healthy and happy, and that if healing does not occur in answer to 
prayer, it is because of lack of faith in the person seeking it. Gladly as 
we may acknowledge that great things are wrought by prayer, it is pre- 
posterous to assume, or to encourage the assumption, that all prayers of 
faith are answered in the ways we want them to be answered. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to represent our faith as a pana- 
cea for all our ills, and prayer as a talisman to help us to get what we 
want. There is a tendency, that is to say, to represent faith and trust as 
means to very selfish ends, such as peace of mind, freedom from anxiety, 
adjustment to our environment, and material prosperity. Faith has great 
rewards, but are they these rewards? It is not a little ironical that the 
faith which has had for its most cherished symbol for twenty centuries 
a cross of sacrifice, should be represented—or rather, misrepresented— 
as a means of helping us to get what we want? 

St. Paul had great faith, but his prayer for the removal of the thorn 
that troubled him was not answered in the way he wanted it to be 
answered. The thorn stayed. It remained to stab, and sting, and humili- 
ate. One of Shakespeare’s characters observed that we, ignorant of 
ourselves, 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good. So find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 


The apostle had learned to find profit through the losing of his prayer, 
and reaped advantage from the thorn that stayed. 

The plain and simple record of this experience, mentioned so reti- 
cently, is much more encouraging for us than if we had read that after 
he had prayed for the removal of the thorn it had troubled him no more. 
What happened is so much more like what we see happening all about 
us, and so much more like what happens to ourselves. In most lives there 
is something like the apostle’s thorn in the flesh: the secret hurt, the 
burdensome handicap, the thorn that stabs and stings. Very naturally 
we seek freedom and release from these, but we do not always succeed 
in getting the freedom we seek. Sometimes the thorn remains, and when 
it does, we can learn from the apostle, to profit from it. 

The answer the apostle received when he prayed for the removal of 
the thorn that troubled him was: “My grace is sufficient for thee; for 
my strength is made perfect in weakness.” There was compensation 
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given for the thorn that stayed. It was not just a messenger of Satan 
any more: it was an instrument through which God’s strength was per- 
fected and came to fruition in human weakness. 

When Francis Thompson was reflecting upon the great pursuit in 
which the Hound of Heaven had followed him down the nights and 
down the days and down the arches of the years, he said: 


Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of his hand outstretched caressingly? 


Sometimes, undoubtedly, it is that—the shade of his hand, outstretched 
caressingly, to draw us closer to himself. When we see this we can always 
see the thorn that stays as being something more than a messenger of 
Satan to buffet us. We can see it as a goad of God which can help to 
fashion us a little closer to what he would have us be. 
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Continuity of the Primitive Tradition 


Some Pre-Pauline Elements in I Corinthians 
by Ropert H. Mounce 


Ir Paul had written his Epistles with a view to having them published 
in the twentieth-century press, this present article would have been en- 
tirely unnecessary. Where he borrowed from an early Christian hymn 
(as in Philippians 2), or cited a standard summary of primitive preach- 
ing (as in I Corinthians 15), the quoted material would have been set 
off from the body of the letter by proper indentation and acknowledged 
in a footnote. Such procedure, of course, was unknown in the ancient 
world. It belongs to our modern standards of literary precision. How 
blissfully unaware was Paul that the traditional material which he was 
incorporating into his writing would in time lose its identity and come 
to be taken as part of his own contribution. 

The rediscovery of these pre-Pauline fragments has been, to a large 
extent, the fruit of recent research. As late as 1940 A. M. Hunter could 
write in Paul and His Predecessors that “the road into the twilight re- 
gions of Pauline Christianity” “is a little-trodden, difficult, and danger- 
ous way.” 

But what exactly is meant by the term “pre-Pauline”? Its most natu- 
ral reference is to material stemming from the Christian church prior to 
Paul’s conversion. Here, however, we wish to use the term in a less re- 
stricted sense. It will refer to the total body of Christian tradition which 
had crystallized into a fixed form during that “twilight period” between 
Pentecost and the writing of the Pauline corpus. 


It is our contention that certain blocks of this primitive tradition lie 
embedded in the Pauline letters. In examining I Corinthians we will 
not try to exhaust these pre-Pauline elements, but to ferret out some of 
the more important and highlight their significance. To isolate the sec- 
tions we shall employ what are—it is hoped—quite obvious and valid 
canons of literary criticism. A convenient list of criteria for creedal 
formulae in the New Testament can be found in an appendix to Stauf- 
fer’s New Testament Theology.? These purely linguistic tests will be 


1. SCM Press, London, 1940, p. 13. 
2. SCM Press, London, 1955, pp. 338-39. 
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supplemented by considerations of the vocabulary and theological out- 
look of the passages in question. 

And what is the purpose of such an examination? It is twofold. In 
the first place, we desire to carry out a purely linguistic and descriptive 
study—our subject matter being certain fragments of tradition which 
Paul took over from his predecessors. The secondary purpose is apolo- 
getic. By relating these fragments to the Acts kerygma we shall try to 
buttress the contention that from the very first, right on through to the 
mid-century church, there existed a continuity of interpretation in respect 
to the Christ-event. 

Let us begin with I Corinthians 15:3 ff. When we hear Paul saying, 
“For I delivered to you as of first importance what I also received,” we 
are immediately led to suspect that what is about to follow will be an au- 
thentic block of primitive tradition. Our suspicions are confirmed when 
we note that the verbs which Paul here uses ( rapadidwu, tapadauBarw) are 
the New Testament equivalents for the official Jewish terms for the 
reception and transmission of tradition.’ 

What then is this unit of paradosis which Paul claims to be passing on? 
It is that “Christ died for our sins in accordance with the scriptures, 
that he was buried, that he was raised on the third day in accordance 
with the scriptures, and that he appeared to Cephas...,” and then fol- 
lows a list of other appearances. When we look at the citation itself we 
see a number of indications of its pre-Pauline nature. The fourfold 
repetition of 67. strongly suggests a creedal formulation. The phrase 
kara Tas ypadas occurs nowhere else in Paul, and the words &¢6n, éynyeprat, 
and éwdexa are not specifically Pauline. Furthermore, since Paul un- 
derstands dyapria as the principle of sin, he undoubtedly would have 
written dudprnua or raparrwya instead of the plural auapriav which we 
find. The double reference to Old Testament scriptures, the Aramaic 
“Cephas,” and the reference to James, all suggest a Palestinian source. 
And finally, in verse 11 Paul states unequivocally that what he has just 
cited has been the common proclamation of all the apostles. 

It is hardly going beyond the evidence to conclude with Eduard 
Meyer, the German historian, that here we have the oldest document of 
the Christian church in existence.* 

But now comes the more difficult task—that of defining the limits of 
the fragment. Had Paul stopped quoting as decisively as he began, there 





3. kibbel min and masar le. Cf, Pirke Aboth 1:1. 


4. Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums (J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 
Berlin, 1923), Vol. III, p. 210. 
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would have been no problem. However, he adds what seems to be a 
parenthetic remark (most of the 500 brethren are still alive), then ex- 
pands the number of appearances, and finally trails off into a personal 
testimony. In view of this we must ask: Where does the kerygma stop 
and Paul begin? 

The explanatory remark about the 500 brethren has led Goguel? to 
strike out all of verse 6 as a Pauline addition. But he takes the follow- 
ing couplet (“then he appeared to James, then to all the apostles”) as 
genuine kerygma—the reason being, its linguistic similarity to verse 5. 
The appearance to Paul, says Goguel, was then added as a personal 
testimony. 

While this reconstruction is not at all impossible, it is much more prob- 
able that the original formula extended no further than the reference 
to the Twelve—that is, through verse 5. This gives a better balance to 
the entire passage and brings the final item into harmony with the con- 
ciseness of the other three. It is also supported by the definite syntactical 
break at the beginning of verse 6. The reason Paul expanded this par- 
ticular element in the formula (the appearances of the risen Christ) was 
to establish beyond all doubt the fact of Christ’s resurrection. From this 
basic premise he intends to argue the bodily resurrection of the believer. 

We must now ask where and when Paul received this block of tradi- 
tion. The usual answer is that he got it from Peter when, in about A.D. 
35, they met in Jerusalem for a fortnight visit (Gal. 1:18-20). Dodd 
remarks, ““We may presume they did not spend all the time talking about 
the weather.’ 

However, this does not take into sufficient account Paul’s prior minis- 
try in Damascus. In Acts 9 we learn that there Paul “proclaimed Jesus, 
saying “He is the Son of God’” and “confounded the Jews... by prov- 
ing that Jesus was the Christ” (vss. 20-22). Paul’s proof of the messiah- 
ship of Jesus most certainly rested upon the kerygmatic foundation of 
the death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus. And this is the very 
thrust of our summary statement. Certainly Paul’s three years of evan- 
gelization in Arabia was not conducted apart from such a basic outline. 

It is more likely that this bit of paradosis had a much earlier origin. 
Some have suggested that Paul is here reproducing the baptismal creed 


a 





5. The Birth of Christianity (Alten & Unwin, London, 1953), p. 42. 


6. The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments (Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1944), 
p.16, 
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of the Damascus church.’ A comparison with the baptismal formula 
which underlies I Peter 3:18-22 favors this view. However, one thing 
is certain: whatever its relationship to baptismal or catechetical formu- 
lae, I Corinthians 15:3-5 is primarily the terms in which the Gospel 
was preached. Paul has just introduced the summary with the specific 
statement, “Now I would remind you, brethren, in what terms I preached 
to you the gospel.” It is difficult not to conclude from the data at hand 
that this formula was originally drawn up as a convenient summary of 
the missionary proclamation of the primitive church. 

And where did all this take place? Against Heitmuller’s thesis that 
what we have here is an evangelical summary which was current in Hel- 
lenistic Christianity (and, incidentally, radically different from the Pales- 
tinian kerygma), Professor Hunter argues convincingly that it emanated 
originally from the primitive Palestinian church.® If this be so, then it 
may represent the very message by which the first converts at Damascus 
were brought to faith in Christ. 

At any rate, it is highly probable that Paul received this kerygmatic 
summary from the Damascus church shortly after his conversion and 
before beginning his evangelistic ministry. 

Looking again at the formula itself, let us notice that it is more than 
bare historical fact. There is also a definite element of interpretation. 
Not only did Christ die, but he died “for our sins.” Not only was he 
raised, but he was raised “in accordance with the scriptures.” Now these 
interpretive elements have been held by some to be the product of the 
later church. It is thought that the first preachers could not possibly 
have seen a vicarious significance in the death of Christ. Such inter- 
pretive insight would demand a prolonged period of reflection. Thus 
the phrase “for our sins” is judged to be an interpretive addition to an 
otherwise pretheological formula—not a genuine part of the original 
kerygma. 

To meet this claim, let us investigate a second block of pre-Pauline 
tradition—the words of institution which Paul says he received and 
passed on to the church at Corinth. In I Corinthians 11:23 ff. Paul 
writes, “For I received from the Lord what I also delivered to you, that 
the Lord Jesus on the night when he was betrayed took bread, and when 
he had given thanks, he broke it, and said, “This is my body which is for 
you. Do this in remembrance of me.’ In the same way also the cup, after 





7. Hunter, op. cit., p. 16. Cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York, 1950), p. 17. 
8. Op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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supper, saying, “This cup is the new covenant in my blood. Do this, as 
often as you drink it, in remembrance of me.’ For as often as you eat 
this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death until he 
comes.” 

It will be immediately noticed that the style of the passage is elevated 
and liturgical. The opening phrase, 64 xtpwos "Inaois, is by no means simple 
and narrative. It conveys the feeling of ceremonial proclamation. The 
absolute use of zapadisoc#a refers to the action of God in delivering up 
Jesus and is more than a mere statement of chronology. The article in 
front of wrornp.ov points to the ritual “cup of blessing” (cf. I Corinthians 
10:16). We are dealing with a highly liturgical formula. 

Further investigation shows that the passage exhibits a number of 
un-Pauline characteristics. For example, the words devéw, dcdxis, and 
dvauynots (twice used) occur only here in Paul. The neat pera 7d derrvfjioat 
has no parallel in the writings of the apostle. Furthermore, in Paul’s 
idiom, the s@ua of Christ would be the church and not the body of the 
man Jesus. 

Thus we conclude with Otto that this passage is “clearly traditional 
material, long since rounded off.’” It is the eucharistic liturgy of some 
pre-Pauline church. 

But does not Paul expressly say that he received it “from the Lord”? 
Is he not referring to the substance of a special divine revelation? While 
at first glance this seems to be the case, there are a number of indica- 
tions to the contrary. 

As in the other pre-Pauline passage which we examined, here again 
Paul uses the same technical terms for “receiving” and “delivering” 
tradition. Secondly, in the phrase, “from the Lord,’ Paul uses the 
preposition &476—not rap, This indicates that he is referring to the ulti- 
mate source rather than the immediate agency. Finally, when this ac- 
count of the Lord’s Supper is compared with the Synoptic versions, there 
are too many points of similarity not to posit a common source. 

If, then, Paul received this segment of tradition from some primitive 
congregation, where and when could it have taken place? Damascus is 
always a possibility. Outside the city he was converted. Three days later 
he regained his sight and was baptized by Ananias. It was undoubtedly 
in Damascus that Paul was initiated into the sacramental table fellow- 
ship of the Christian community. Thus it seems probable that Damascus 





9. The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man (Lutterworth Press, London, 1943), p. 326. 
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was that crucial point in his spiritual history where he received the words 
of institution as well. 

Jeremias, however, detects a certain linguistic remoulding of the para- 
dosis which would require the lapse of a greater period of time.”” For 
example: the great majority of Semitisms in Mark’s account are either 
avoided or graecised: évAoynoas becomes évxapiorqcas: roddGv is replaced 
by syuav, etc. This is the type of thing which would take place in a 
Hellenistic environment for the sake of the Greek reader and would 
normally require more than the some four years between the crucifixion 
and Paul’s conversion. Thus Jeremias suggests that Paul has taken over 
the formula in use at Antioch where he settled about A.D. 40. 

In either case, however, the tradition enshrined within the narrative 
originally stems from the Jerusalem church and ultimately from those 
present in the Upper Room. 

With these prolegomena aside, we can now investigate as to what 
light this pre-Pauline liturgical formula throws on the early church's 
understanding of the death of Christ. Was it a death “for sins’? Was 
there at least this much theological “superstructure” in the primitive 
kerygma? 

Consider the following evidence: 


First, the phrase év rf vuxrl 9 wapedidoro, refers to the action of God 
in delivering up Jesus and echoes Isaiah 53. This means that the passage 
should be interpreted against the background of the Servant of God who 
suffers vicariously for “the many.” 

Secondly, when Jesus broke the bread he was indicating that so also 
was his body to be broken in the near future. When Jesus said, “This is 
my body,” he is to be understood as referring to the sacrificial offering of 
himself in death. 

In the third place, we may be quite sure that behind the Greek oaua 
lies the Aramaic bisra. Jeremias shows that the twin concept, bisra 
udhemd, signifies the component parts of a sacrificial victim which are 
separated when it is killed."’ Jesus’ crucial terms are chosen from the 
vocabulary of sacrifice. 

Finally, the phrase 76 irép tuéy, more than any other item, empha- 
sizes the vicarious nature of Christ’s death. The sy@v seems to be a 
liturgical alteration of Mark’s 7o\\év—the communicants would wish 
to feel themselves personally addressed by the Lord. ro\\&v must be in- 





10. The Eucharistic Words of Jesus (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1955), p. 131. 
11. Ibid., pp. 140 ff. 
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terpreted in terms of Isaiah 53 with the common Semitic inclusive mean- 
ing of “the sum total, consisting of the many”—that is, the whole world. 
Thus Christ interprets his death as a vicarious sacrifice which atones for 
the sins of the whole world. 

Additional evidence could be brought to bear, but sufficient has been 
cited to show that the pre-Pauline liturgical formula of I Corinthians 11 
definitely teaches that Christ “died for our sins.” Thus there is no reason 
to refuse the testimony of the kerygma as it stands in I Corinthians 15, 
that in accordance with the scriptures, “Christ died for our sins.” This 
insight into the significance of Christ’s death was not a later theological 
development—it was part of the very warp and woof of the primitive 
proclamation. 

One task remains—to relate the pre-Pauline material of I Corinthians 
to the Acts kerygma. At this point I must ask my readers’ indulgence 
to accept what I believe to be a properly balanced summary of the apos- 
tolic preaching as we find it in the early chapters of Acts. It is a procla- 
mation of the death, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus, seen as the 
fulfilment of prophecy and involving man’s responsibility. It leads to a 
resultant evaluation of Jesus as both Lord and Christ, and issues in a 
summons to repent and receive forgiveness of sins. 

Our study of I Corinthians 15 answers well to the first aspect—the 
historical proclamation. The fact that I Corinthians is a pastoral letter 
and not an actual account of missionary preaching explains the apparent 
omission of a summons to repent and receive forgiveness. But what of 
the central item—the theological evaluation of Jesus as Lord? Can this 
be shown from I Corinthians to be pre-Pauline as well? 

The answer is a decisive Yes. Note as evidence the primitive creedal 
confession, “Jesus is Lord,” which Paul cites in I Corinthians 12:3. This 
confession was evidently so widely accepted that Paul could refer to it 
without any word of explanation. This means that from the very first 
the Christian community was acknowledging the Lordship of Christ. 
Vincent Taylor rightly says that the cry, “The Lord is risen,” contains 
at the most, a negligible anachronism.” 

However, the most important piece of evidence is the Aramaic marana 
tha (“Our Lord! Come!’’) which is found in I Corinthians 16:22. This 
liturgical invocation is unassailable proof that the confession of Christ’s 
Lordship is to be traced back to the primitive Palestinian church. It is, 
in the Bishop of Derby’s much quoted expression, “ ‘the Achilles’ heel 





12. The Names of Jesus (The Macmillan Co., London, 1953), p. 47. 
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of Bousset’s theory’”’’—that is, that the title was derived from Hellenistic 


usage and first applied to Jesus in the Gentile church. 

Thus we conclude that the theological evaluation of Jesus as Lord 
(which is, in one sense, the climax of the Acts kerygma) was also an 
integral part of the primitive material which Paul incorporated into 
his writings. 

This agreement between sources (especially where it touches such 
interpretive elements as Christ’s death being “for our sins”) is strong 
evidence that from the very first preachers right on through to the mid- 
century church there existed a vital continuity of interpretation as to 
the significance of what God had accomplished through Christ Jesus 
for the redemption of mankind. 





13. A. E. J., Rawlinson, The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ (Longmans, Green & 
Co., London, 1926), p. 235. 
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The Idea of Wisdom in I Corinthians 2:6 
by WILLIAM Barrp 


In I Corinthians 1:18-2:5, Paul has been contrasting two different 
kinds of wisdom. One of these, the godia rod kbouov (1:20), God has 
made into foolishness. It is this human wisdom which has produced the 
factions within the Corinthian church. The other sort of wisdom, which 
seems to be foolish to most men, is actually the codia rod Ge0d. It is to be 
found in the Apostle’s proclamation of the crucified Christ (1:24). In 
preaching this wisdom, he avoids speaking in the persuasive words of 
human go¢ia: (2:4). However, in I Corinthians 2:6 Paul says, “We do 
speak a wisdom among the mature, but not a wisdom of this age or the 
rulers of this age who are being destroyed.” Is this some special sort of 
wisdom? How does it relate to the wisdom of Christ and him crucified? 
The problem is clearly stated by Robertson and Plummer: 


What is the wisdom of which the Apostle is speaking? Does he mean a special 
and esoteric doctrine reserved for a select body of the initiated (7é\eor)? or does 
he mean the Gospel, “the word of the Cross,” as it is apprehended, not by babes 
in Christ, but by Christians of full growth?! 


The purpose of this paper is to attempt an answer to these questions. 

There is much evidence in the verses following I Corinthians 2:6 that 
Paul is referring to an esoteric kind of knowledge which he communi- 
cated in mysterious manner to an elite inner circle of converts. The term 
sogia itself is open to a variety of interpretations. Arndt and Gingrich, 
in their new edition of Bauer’s Wérterbuch, list four possible meanings 
for the elusive term: 


1. the natural wisdom that belongs to this world. 

2. the wisdom which God imparts to those who are close to him—wisdom and 
understanding of his secrets. 

3. wisdom of Christ and God. 

4. Wisdom is personified.” 





1. Archibald Robertson and Alfred Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, and ed, (International Critical Commentary) 
(T. and T, Clark, Edinburgh, 1914), pp. 38 f. 

2. W. F. Arndt and F. W. Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1957), pp. 756 f. 
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I Corinthians is cited by these lexicographers as an illustration of the 
second meaning. 

Moreover, Paul says that he speaks this wisdom among the “mature” 
or “perfect.” The term which he employs to describe his audience is 
té\ecos —a word which is found in the mystery cults and Philo as a tech- 
nical designation for cultic initiates; the “perfect” are those who have 
attained full standing in the cult so as to be able to receive the secrets 
of the mystery.2 In the Hermetic literature we read, ““As many as under- 
stood the proclamation and were baptized in Mind partook of knowl- 
edge, and after receiving Mind, rédeo éyévovro &vOpwra” (C.H. IV, 
4).* Hence Paul, in employing the term, may be referring to a special 
group of Christian initiates who are able to receive the secret doctrines 
of the church. A similar idea may be in mind when he writes to the 
Philippians, “Let as many of us as are ré\e think this, but if you think 
anything else, God will reveal this to you also” (3:15). 

Further evidence that Paul is referring to esoteric doctrine is seen in 
his method of mediating this special wisdom. In verse 6 he says that he 
speaks a wisdom among the mature, in verse 7 he says he speaks the wis- 
dom of God in a mystery, and in verse 13 he says that he speaks things 
given by God in words taught by the Spirit. The term which he uses for 
speaking in all these verses is \a\éw—a word which elsewhere he can 
employ for the mysterious speaking in tongues (I Cor. 12:30; 14:2, 4, 
etc.). When he says in this context that he speaks a wisdom év uvornpiw 
(2:7) or that he speaks in words d:daxrois rvebparos (2:13), he may be 
describing some similar esoteric speech, since in 14:2 he points out that 
the one who speaks in tongues mvebpart 5é Aade? po rHpra. 

Actually the phrase Aadodper beod codiav év uvornpiy (2:7) is ambiguous. 
Grammarians are not agreed as to whether the prepositional phrase 
év pvornplw should be taken with Aadoduer’ or with codiav.® That is, it is 
not clear as to whether Paul speaks in a mystery or whether he speaks a 





3. Cf. James Moffatt, The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians (Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary) (Harper and Brothers, New York, nd.), p. 27; Hans Lietzmann, An die 
Korinther, 4th ed. by W. G. Kummel (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1949), pp. 11 ff.; E. R. 
Goodenough, By Light, Light—The Mystic Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism (Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1935), pp. 203, 216 f. 

4. A. D. Nock and A. J. Festugiére (eds.), Corpus Hermeticum (Les Belles Lettres, Paris, 
1945), I, 50. 

5. Cf. F. Blass, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, gth ed. by A, Debrunner 
(Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1954), p. 142. This view is also convincingly pre- 
sented by Wilhelm Stahlin, “Zum Verstandnis von I Kor. 2, 6-8,” in W. Foerster (ed.), Verbum 
Dei Manet in Aeternum (Luther-Verlag, Witten, 1953), p. 100. 

6. Cf. Robertson and Plummer, of. cit., p. 37. 
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wisdom which is mysterious. But in either case, the employment of 
the term puorhpwov gives additional evidence that the Apostle is in some 
sense involved in the communication of esoteric information. This too 
is a technical term of the Hellenistic cults which can be applied to the 
secret rites and mysterious doctrines of these bizarre sects.’ Paul may 
imply that he speaks év pvornpiy—in the manner of the muffled tones of 
the mystery cults; or that he speaks a wisdom é& puornpiwn—a wisdom 
composed of secret doctrines. In I Corinthians 13:2, he seems to indicate 
that he might know 14 wvorhpia ravta. Moreover, Paul goes on to say 
(I Corinthians 2:7) that the special wisdom is “hidden,” there can be 
no doubt that the participle azoxexpuyyérvny modifies cogia, and that it is 
used in cultic circles for the secret, hidden knowledge.® 

Paul is able to speak such special wisdom because God has revealed 
it to him through the Spirit (verse 10). The idea of revelation, often ex- 
pressed by the term 4zoxadirrw, is common in the Hellenistic climate. 
The gnostic cults stress the idea of the revelation of esoteric doctrine; 
that which is revealed includes cosmological, mythological, and soterio- 
logical secrets.’ The Hermetic authors and Philo emphasize esoteric 
knowledge which is received in mystical experience." Perhaps Paul is de- 
scribing a similar occurrence when he speaks of revelation ( aroxadirrw ) 
to the prophets in the church (I Corinthians 14:30). This revelation 
isa gift of the Spirit (cf. I Corinthians 12:10), just as the revelation he is 
describing in 2:10 is 64 rod rvebuaros, What is thereby revealed may 
even include 7a 846n rod 6eo0, and this phrase also may imply that the 
content of the wisdom of I Corinthians 2:6 is esoteric doctrine." 


Therefore, many scholars would agree with Héring when he concludes: 


Mais il s’agit d’un *étage supérieur de l’enseignement chrétien, une sorte de 
théosophie ... chrétienne. Celle-ci est réservée 4 une élite parmi les chrétiens, 





7. Cf. J. A. Robinson, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians (Macmillan and Co., London, 
1903), p. 234; R. Reitzenstein, Die Hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, 3rd ed. (Teubner, 
Leipzig, 1927), pp. 242 ff. In the papyri the word is found as a mystery cult term for “secret 
doctrine”; cf. J. H. Moulton and George Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament 
(Wm, B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 1949), p. 420. 


8. Cf. Oepke in G. Kittel (ed.), Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament (Kohl- 
hammer, Stuttgart, 1933—), III, 964 ff. 

9. Cf. Rudolf Liechtenhan, Die Offenbarung im Gnosticismus (Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
Gittingen, 1901), pp. 105 f. 

10. Cf. Corpus Hormeticum, XI, 20, Nock and Festugiére, op. cit., I, 155; Goodenough, 
op. cit., 235 ff. 

11. Cf. Johannes Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief (Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar) 


Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1925), p. 61; Eduard Norden, Agnostos Theos 
(Teubner, Leipzig, 1913), pp. 243 ff. 
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comme la philosophie du siécle 4 Télite des paiens.... Il ne s’agit plus de la 
prédication pure et simple de la croix, mais d’un mystére plus profond.” 


In spite of this evidence which has only been superficially surveyed 
here, it is possible to understand the wisdom in I Corinthians 2:6 as 
somehow identified with the crucified Christ of Paul’s proclamation 
(1:24). That is, the 6¢00 cogiav of 2:6 may be the same as the 400 cogiay 
of 1:24. In 2:6, Paul says that the special wisdom is not a wisdom 
Tov diGvos rovrov. By this phrase, he is describing the present age which 
is under the control of evil forces (cf. Rom. 12:2, II Cor. 4:4, Gal. 
1:4). The important thing for this discussion, however, is the fact 
that in 1:19-2:5 he has contrasted Christ, the wisdom of God, with 
the wisdom of the world (1:20) and the wisdom of men (2:5). Thus, 
although this does not prove the identity of the wisdom in Christ and 
the special wisdom, it does indicate that the same negative definition 
can be used for both. 

This becomes clearer as he goes on to say that the special wisdom is 
not a wisdom of the rulers of this age who are being destroyed (vs. 6). 
Considerable debate has raged about the identification of these rulers, 
some insisting that they are the Jewish or Roman officials responsible for 
Christ’s death (vs. 8),* while others identify them with the spiritual 
powers who rule the xécuos —the demonic principalities and powers 
(Rom. 8:38; I Cor. 15:24; 4:3, 9).’° Regardless of their identification, 
these rulers are in some way responsible for the crucifixion of Jesus; yet 
if they had known the special wisdom, “they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory” (vs. 8). That is, the wisdom mentioned in I Corin- 
thians 2:6 is in some way related to the death of Christ, so that in some 
sense it is similar to the wisdom of 1:24—the proclamation of the cruci- 
fied Christ. Perhaps Stahlin is correct when he writes that “diese der 
Welt und ihren Archenten verborgene Weisheit Gottes sprechen wir 
mit den Worten unser Verkiindigung aus.””® 

If it is assumed that the special wisdom is identical with the wisdom 
of the crucified Lord, then it becomes evident that terms which have 
esoteric meaning in the Hellenistic cults may have different definitions 





12. Jean Héring, La Premiére Epitre de Saint Paul aux Corinthiens (Delachaux et Niestle, 
Neuchatel, 1949), p. 25. cf. Weiss, op. cit., p. 53. 


13. Cf. Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, trans. K. Grobel (Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1951), I, 256. 


14. Cr, Robertson and Plummer, of. cit., pp. 36 f. 
15. Cf, Bultmann, of. cit., I, 257 f. 
16. Op. cit., p. 99. 
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within the Pauline corpus. The word \adéw, for instance, merely means 
“to speak” or “to say” and it can be used by Greek authors for various 
kinds of conversation.’ Although Paul uses it for the esoteric speaking 
in tongues, he can also use it for his preaching of the gospel. To the 
Thessalonians he writes, “We had boldness in our God to speak ( Aadéw ) 
to you the gospel of God” (I Thess. 2:2). Similarly, the term pveriprov 
which Paul seems to use for esoteric information, can be employed for 
his ministry of the gospel. Paul, Apollos, and Cephas are “servants of 
Christ and stewards pvornpiwy Ged” (I Cor. 4:1). “Der wahren Weis- 
heit Inhalt,” writes von Soden, “ist das svornproy tov beov, dass Jesus 
Christus, der Gekreuzigte, der Herr der Herrlichkeit sei.” 


The word dazoxad\irrw, although used for the revelation of esoteric 
doctrine, may also refer to the revelation of Christ in the kerygma. In 
the LXX it can be employed for the manifestation of the word of God 


(I Kings 3:7), and Paul declares to the Romans that he is not ashamed 
of the gospel, “for in it is revealed ( a&roxaktixrw) the righteousness of 


God” (1:17). Paul can proclaim this gospel wisdom because God was 
pleased to reveal ( azoxahirrw) his son to the Apostle so that he might 
preach him to the Gentiles (Gal. 1:16). This revelation, like the wisdom 
of I Corinthians 2:6, is given through the spirit, since “no one is able to 
say “Jesus is Lord’ except in the Holy Spirit” (I Cor. 12:3). In the con- 
text under discussion, Paul has just said that his kerygma is a demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit (I Cor. 2:4). Therefore, it seems that Paul may be 
using Hellenistic cult terms in order to convey a different meaning; the 
wisdom of God is no esoteric doctrine, but the crucified Christ whom 
Paul proclaims. 

Indeed it would be unusual for the Apostle to communicate informa- 
tion which he might have received through some ecstatic experience. 
In II Corinthians 12:1 ff. he alludes to his mystic flight to the third 
heaven, but insists that there “he heard unutterable words, which are 
not lawful for a man to speak” (Aadéw, vs. 4). Although Paul is able 
to speak in esoteric language, he is reluctant to do so; he would prefer 
to speak five intelligible words rather than ten thousand words with a 
tongue (I Cor. 14:19). In I Corinthians 12:8 ff. he presents a list of 
the gifts of the spirit, while in I Corinthians 12:27 ff. he lists the charis- 





17. H. G, Liddell and Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, gth ed. by H. S. Jones (The 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1951), II, 1033; Moulton and Milligan, op cit., p. 372. 

18. Cf. II Cor, 2:17; Phil. 1:14; I Thess. 2:4, 16, 

19. Hans von Soden, ““MTZTHPION und Sacramentum in den ersten zwei Jahrhundert der 
Kirche,” Zeitschrift fur die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XII (1911), 192. 
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matic officials of the church. These lists are not exactly parallel, but are 
somehow related. In the former, the varieties of service in the church 
are enumerated, while in the latter the functional offices of the body 
of Christ are listed; the things included in both lists result from the 
activity of the Spirit. Is it not significant that the first item in the earlier 
list is the Adyos godias (vs. 8), while the corresponding item in the second 
list is amoorddous (v. 28)? Does this mean that the appointment to 
apostleship involves essentially the gift of the word of wisdom? At any 
rate, it is clear that esoteric speaking in tongues and even the gift of 
prophecy is inferior to the apostolic proclamation of Jesus Christ. In- 
telligible communication is a matter for the mature (7éAeo ) ; esoteric 
speech is a matter for children (waéia) (I Cor. 14:20). 

Actually, a more penetrating study of I Corinthians 2:6 ff. reveals 
that the Apostle’s primary concern is not with different kinds of wisdom 
but with different sorts of recipients of the divine message. The term 
tédeos (vs. 6) has its meaning in contrast to vnrws (3:1).*? Although 
the former may refer to cultic initiates, it is found in the papyri in ref- 
erence to age simply meaning “mature.”*’ The contrast with vizios 
indicates that here, as in I Corinthians 14:20, Paul is using terms of 
chronological age to express spiritual development.” This is made clear 
by his use of cépxivos (or capxcxos) in parallel with vars (3:1). Also 
tédevos' is Clarified by mvevuarixds (2:15) which is the opposite of pexcxds 
(2:14). Thus Paul is contrasting the spiritually mature with the fleshly 
immature. 

This contrast is only a further distinction within a contrast which he 
has previously made. In 1:18 he has contrasted the aroA\tpevor with the 
owfduevor;to the former the gospel—the word of the cross—is foolishness, 
while to the latter it is the power of God. Later, he says that the 
proclamation of the crucified Christ is folly to Greeks and a ocxavéadov 
to Jews, but to those who are called, this Christ is the power and wis- 
dom of God (1:23-24). It seems clear that only one message has been 
proclaimed—the word of the cross, the kerygma of the crucified Christ. 
Yet, the effective meaning of this message is somehow determined by 
the response of its auditors. To those who are called, who are being 





20. That an intentional contrast is involved here is probably indicated by the use of \adéw 
in both verses as has been pointed out by Stahlin, of. cit., p. 99. 


21. Cf. Moulton and Milligan, of. cit., p. 629. 


22. Cf. H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery Religions (Hodder and Stoughton, 
London, 1913), p. 133. 
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saved, it is the veritable wisdom of God. To those who are being de- 
stroyed, to Jews and Greeks, it is mere nonsense (cf. II Cor. 2:15). 

In I Corinthians 2:6 ff. Paul divides those who are being saved into 
the mature and the immature Christians. Thus, when he seems to speak 
of a special sort of wisdom in verse 6, in truth, he is referring to the 
proclamation of the crucified Christ. To the spiritually immature this 
seems like a simple message—to these babes in Christ it is mere “milk.” 
To the mature it is “solid food” indeed—it is the hidden wisdom of God 
foreordained before the ages and revealed through the Spirit to those 
who have the mind of Christ. The distinction is not in the wisdom, but 
in its recipients. As Karl Barth says about the immature, “Their in- 
capacity ... transformed the wisdom of God which was offered them 
into wisdom of man.”” Undoubtedly Paul did offer them “solid food” 
from the very beginning. Could he possibly refer to his message of the 
crucified Christ as “milk”? Has he not said that they were “not lack- 
ing in any spiritual gift” (1:7)? Although he says in 3:2 that they are 
still unable to receive spiritual diet, is it not obvious that this epistle 
which deals with matters so profound as the meaning of the Lord’s 
Supper and the resurrection cannot validly be described as “milk”? Cer- 
tainly the distinction is in the hearers; there is one wisdom of God— 
Jesus Christ proclaimed as crucified. 

Hence, many will agree with the conclusion of Robertson and 
Plummer: 


The frequent assertions (i. 18, 24, 30) that Christ crucified is the power and 
Wisdom of God, coupled with the fact that this Wisdom was “fore-ordained for 
our salvation”... , seems to demand the equation of the wisdom uttered by the 
Apostle with the pwpia tov knpbyparos and the equation of @eoi codiay in ii.7 
with 60d codiay in i. 24.7 


> 


Nevertheless, it is evident that the wisdom described in I Corinthians 
2:6 involves more than the bare fact of the crucifixion and the simple 
doctrine that Christ died. What did it mean to the mature Christian to 
understand that the proclamation of the crucified Christ conveyed the 
wisdom of God? Obviously no purely objective description of this under- 
standing is possible, since it is of the nature of this wisdom that it is 
spiritually discerned (2:13). It is clear, however, that to know nothing 
but Christ and him crucified does not imply a limitation of knowledge; 





23. Karl Barth, The Resurrection of the Dead, trans. H. J. Stenning (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York, 1933), p. 26. 


24. Op. cit., p. 39. 
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rather it is the point of beginning in the understanding of God’s whole 
purpose of creation and redemption. Thus, in I Corinthians 2:7 Paul 
says that the wisdom was “foreordained before the ages for our glory.” 
The crucifixion of Christ is the climax of God’s Heilsgeschichte, for we 
who behold the glory of the Lord are being changed from glory into 
glory (II Cor. 3:18). As Liechtenhan says, “Der Ursprung der Heil- 
statschen, die der Apostel verkiindigt und deutet, ist ein die Aeonen 
umfassender Weltplan, den er nun in Jesus Christus zur Ausfiihrung 
gebracht hat.’ 

In I Corinthians 2:9, the Apostle goes on to say that this special wis- 
dom was prepared for those who love God. Usually he describes man’s 
response to God as faith rather than love ;* does he imply here that the 
mature make some higher response to God’s saving revelation? At any 
rate those who love God are known by him (I Cor. 8:3), and they re- 
ceive the benefits from his ongoing purposes. “We know that to those 
who love God, he works all things for good” (Rom. 8:28). Indeed, 
these spiritual men can perceive even the {46n rod #eo}—his inner pur- 
poses. After trying to understand the meaning of God’s purposes in 
history and beyond it, the Apostle exclaims in Rom. 11:33-34: 


O the depths of the riches and gogias and knowledge of God; how unsearch- 
able are his judgments and how inscrutable are his ways! 
For who has known the mind of the Lord? 
Who has become his counselor? 


Yet, in I Corinthians 2:16 he answers these questions: “But we have the 
mind of Christ!” The wisdom of God in I Corinthians 2:6 is manifest in 
the proclamation of the crucified Christ who is the revelation and con- 
summation of God’s whole drama of salvation.”’ 





a5. R. Liechtenhan, Die géttliche Vorherbestimmung bei Paulus und in der Poseidonianischen 
Philosophie (Vanderhoeck und Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1922), p. 18. cf. Stahlin, op. cit., p. 96. 

26. Cf, Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros, trans. A. G, Hebert (S.P.C.K., London, 1937), 
I, 76 ff. 

27. Oepke, op. cit., III, 977: “Die pneumatische Erkenntnis der verborgenen Weisheit 
hangt ganz an dem geschichtlich in Christus verwirklichten Heilsplan Gottes und hat diesen 
zum Gegenstand.” 
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The Three Imperishables 


A Meditation on I Corinthians 13 
by JoHn Wick BOowMAN 


DurING the early days of the late World War a group of Christian stu- 
dents were seated enthralled by an address being delivered with much 
earnestness by one of the great “liberal” Rabbis of this country. The 
Rabbi had been asked to speak on the subject of the atrocities which 
his people were at that moment experiencing in central Europe at the 
hands of their Nazi oppressors. But it became apparent as the hour wore 
away that the Rabbi was not speaking on his subject; indeed, though 
known to be more familiar than most with the cruel facts, he did not add 
a single item of information to what those students already knew! 
Rather, he was consuming his allotted time on some such topic as—““The 
Three Things Our World Needs.” And he had chosen to do this, as he 
finally made plain, because, as he remarked, if the world had these three 
things, then neither his people of the Jews nor any other would ever again 
suffer such atrocities. 


The “three things” that the Rabbi had in mind were, to employ his 
own terms, first, “the critical mind’”—this, he said, we greatly needed 
in a democratic ethos wherein freedom of expression was granted to 
every philosophy and creed; for if the critical mind be not present, then 
there was grave danger lest we awake some fine morning and discover 
that willy-nilly we had adopted the thought patterns of an inhumane 
“ism”; secondly, “the merciful heart”—our world, the Rabbi remarked, 
had largely gone over now to paganism and “paganism is always as cold 
as steel”; thirdly, “the optimistic outlook”—the late Victorian belief in 
“progress” as the certified product of natural evolution had given way 
to cynicism, and as a result there was a real likelihood that our culture 
would dissolve in a slough of despair akin to that which bogged down 
the Greek world of the first Christian century. During his address the 
Rabbi never referred to another Jew who long before had written of 
“Three Things That Abide.” But one, at least, of his auditors was struck 
with the similarity of diagnosis and treatment of the ills of first and 
twentieth centuries on the part of the two Rabbis—Paul and our con- 
temporary colleague. It is with a view to endeavoring to exhibit the 
relevance of Paul’s diagnosis and treatment of man’s dire condition to 
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the needs of our day that the above text has been chosen for our medi- 
tation. If these three are, indeed, imperishable, then they should be as 
relevant to our needs as to those of the Greek world in which Paul 
preached. 


Faith and the Critical Mind 


I am not quite certain that the Rabbi really meant that the critical 
mind is lacking in our day. Those of us who for a generation have been 
dealing with students ranging from high school age, through college and 
university and on to the graduate level, are rather generally convinced 
that they are quite critical enough! At all events, they are on the whole 
more frank than we were in our student days. Perhaps we should be 
thankful for that; it is just possible that they have not as much to hide 
as we had! 

But I think that the Rabbi meant—and in any event, the present 
writer means—that we lack today a point of reference, a norm or stand- 
ard generally acknowledged, with respect to which our critical minds 
may function. For, of what use is “the critical mind” if it have no com- 
pass by which to steer? Its gyrations would be, and indeed are, as sense- 
less as the aberrant turnings of a compass that has lost its quality of 
polarity and so the ability to turn to the magnetic north. 

For a generation now we have been dominated by a philosophy of 
education holding that truth resides in activity alone, in the concrete 
expression or realization of ideas, not in the ideas themselves—the exact 
opposite of the Platonic concept that the idea alone is the real. Accord- 
ing to this philosophy, workability is—not the proof of an idea’s truth— 
rather its truth itself. If an idea works, then it is true—true, that is, 
by so much, true in that it “goes places,” it gets us what we want for the 
moment. This pragmatic concept of truth obviously does not serve as a 
norm; for it requires a norm for itself. And the only one proposed by 
our American philosophy of education has been the pragmatic needs 
of the hour. 

With Heraclitus we Americans have believed for a generation that 
“all is flux and flow,” that everything is “either on the way up or the 
way down,” that nothing—not even truth—ever stays put! Our patron 
saint has been St. Vitus and we have joined him in the purposeless dance 
of those who “go round the mulberry bush” of the immediate need, 
because we know of no Ultimate toward which to direct a straight course 
with resolution and courage. Europeans, too, who have forgotten the 
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teachings of the Reformation theologies, have developed their thinking 
in ways not too far removed from that of our American pragmatism. 
For, either they have gone after Nietzsche with his “will to power” and 
his antibiblical doctrine of the “superman,” or else they have adopted 
the “every-man-for-himself” dogma of existentialism and hence, in their 
art and literature and theology, have developed along the devious lines 
open to men believing that each stands alone in the moment of decision 
and must go his separate way quite without reference to any standard 
taught by history, the experience of other men, or even God himself! 

In neither case—American or European—has our modern generation 
felt any compulsion to acknowledge a standard of truth outside itself. 
We have been taught and we have been teaching our children that 
“man is the measure of all things” and that he has no need to “chin up” 
to any moral or intellectual or spiritual norms beyond his immediate 
grasp. This reckless intellectual dance has not been entirely devoid of 
gain: we have at all events given much care to the matter of techniques, 
to the development of method for our terpsichorean art! For example, 
I have myself seen adults who were entirely illiterate taught to read the 
New Testament at a halting pace within a matter of six weeks. For this 
we may only thank God, as for the like improvement of methods in the 
teaching of the blind and deaf, in the study of languages, in the under- 
standing and diagnosis of mental ills and their treatment, and in con- 
tributing in a thousand and one other ways to ameliorating the hard 
lot of mankind generally. 


But if we have learned now how to teach men to read, we have equally 
lost the power to tell them what to read and what to believe of that they 
read. As has been sagely remarked, our science can teach us how to 
make both bombs and the antidotes to cure the wounds they cause; but, 
God help us, we no longer know which to make—bombs or medicines. 
For by and large we no longer possess a norm by reference to which we 
may resolve such a problem. For it should be clear that, if our only 
norm for truth is the practical need of the moment, then the concept 
of oughtness, of a moral imperative, of a “thou shalt” and “thou shalt 
not,” simply has neither meaning nor relevance. 

It should be clear, for example, that if for us truth’s only standard is 
the workability of an idea, then we have no right to tell the historian 
that he may not write his histories in a way to undergird the political 
creed of any party of his choice; nor the biographer that “it is wrong” 
to make Jesus out an Aryan rather than a Jew (as was done in fact with 
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a view to supporting the anti-Semitism in which Nazism indulged) ; nor 
the economist that the “economics of exploitation” is unethical; nor the 
statesman that minorities and the smaller nations have such things as 
“rights.” If truth amounts to nothing more than the effectiveness of a 
theory, then anything that serves our purpose at the moment is obviously 
true—true for so much, true for me in my “existential moment,” true 
for the party, true for the majority, true for the larger nations who hold 
the present balance of power. 


This philosophy of education of ours has long reminded me of an 
incident which came under my observation years ago in India. Walking 
one day along the dusty road outside one of the larger cities in Northem 
India, I saw before me a poor outcaste woman stoop down and retrieve 
from the dust a torn scrap of newspaper. Glancing at it a moment, she 
suddenly breathed upon it—not to remove the dust—but that, being an 
animist, her spirit might enter into the printing which she could not 
read. Then, she stealthily secreted it in a fold of her clothing for future 
use; for it now had in it the power of her own inner self. There was, for 
her, magic, so to speak, in the printed page-—regardless of what it might 
say—when in contact with the human spirit. So it is with our educa- 
tional system—like the poor Indian outcaste we see sheer magic in the 
printed word and the ability to read it, as well as in a thousand other 
techniques and their marvelous employment in our time. 

But paradoxically, there is positive gain to be found in all this with 
which we have been dealing and that seems so negative. For those who 
hold to it most strenuously are the first to affirm that it amounts to saying 
that we live in a relative world. Our truths are all only relative truths. 
Shall we say, then—indeed, must we not say—including that statement 
itself? If the truths that we know are all merely relative truths, then it 
should be obvious that their sum is also relative. And if so, then the 
question naturally arises—relative to what? 


Our world is a relative world, says the man of today. Our world is 
a created world, says the Hebrew prophet. Surely there is nothing con- 
tradictory between these two statements. The second merely goes beyond 
the first in suggesting an answer to the poser—relative to what? Created 
by whom. For one of the more assured results of our modern thinking 
has been that man can pose questions which he cannot answer. Relent- 
lessly he has driven himself out to the very rim of his relative universe 
and standing there he shouts to an aching void—what if anything 1s 
beyond this world of relativities? To what is this totality relative? 
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And it is here that faith steps in. For faith in the biblical sense of the 
term is one of the three imperishables; that is, it is in contact with the 
God who is beyond the rim of this relative universe, who is not mixed 
up in its relative machinery. This biblical faith is by no means, as has 
often wrongly been suggested, “a leap into the dark.” Rather, it is a 
leap into the arms of a Father who creates and sustains his relative uni- 
verse. This faith is not superstition, for it is both required by the illogi- 
cality of its opposite—belief in the existence of a relative universe which 
is relative to nothing, and supported by the experience of countless men 
and women who have found their lives meaningful when by faith they 
were drawn to God in Christ. In some such fashion, then, does “the 
critical mind” find its fast norm of truth in God by faith and when it 
does it finds repose like the compass needle with its polarity under the 
surveillance of the magnetic pole. 


Love and the Merciful Heart 


Our world has gone over to paganism, said the Rabbi, and lacks the 
merciful heart. He was not speaking without knowledge of the anti- 
Semitic horror of those days, and the years between have brought to 
light the heavy toll of infamy. I have never personally lived under the 
aegis of any of the European totalitarian systems. But it was my privi- 
lege to live for nearly half a generation in close contact with Hinduism, 
the oldest of all the totalitarianisms surviving in modern times. For it 
is a mistake to think of Hinduism as a religion; actually it embraces 
many religions and would gladly accept them all! Hinduism is a phi- 
losophy of life with but a single article of belief expressed in the Sanskrit 
sentence, 7 at twam assi (Thou art that), and meaning that the individ- 
ual is identified with the all. This, of course, is pantheism and in experi- 
ence its implications are carried through with paganism’s usual steely 
coldness. 

To illustrate, Hinduism, by virtue of its single creedal statement, 
really can speak of but one sin, that namely of breaking caste: This is 
because “caste” is the name for one’s place in the universe at the mo- 
ment, for one’s niche in the élan vital which runs through everything 
and comprehends everything. This stream of life in which one finds 
oneself is the Divine, and whether one’s niche be high or low, whether 
one be outcaste or Brahmin, one must remain in one’s station and at 
one’s post. To break caste is, in consequence, high treason; it is to throw 
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a “monkey-wrench,” as it were, into the scheme of things, into the har- 
mony of the universe. 


This may sound beautiful as one reads it, but it works out with relent- 
less cruelty. Dr. Ambedkar, the leader for many years of the Harijan 
struggle during the growth of India’s swaraj or nationalistic move- 
ment, was himself of the Mahar group of outcastes. These are leather- 
workers and generally thought of as scavengers in the Indian villages, 
Because from the dawn of history this man’s forefathers had made shoes, 
Hinduism’s sole dictum to and only vision for him as a young man was 
that he, too, should make shoes. But since he lived under the relative 
freedom granted in those days by a foreign government, Hinduism could 
not enforce its totalitarian claims. Accordingly, after his university 
career in India, he studied law in Britain and eventually received the 
LL.D. degree of the University of London, became the principal of the 
Law College of Bombay University, and in more recent years sat as a 
member of Pandit Nehru’s cabinet representing his people of perhaps 
seventy millions in this high office. 

But paganism can always find its excuses for oppression and for rob- 
bing men of the rights which the common conscience would seem to 
accord them. Even in enlightened Greece, Aristotle defended slavery 
and Plato in the “Republic” divided society into classes whose individual 
members had worth only as they contributed to the good of the whole 
and were able to comprehend the divine “Reason” upon which that 
whole was based. Plutarch remarked disparagingly of Cato the Elder— 
that patriotic Roman who was called from the plow to save the State— 
that, when his slaves were become old and useless, he either drove them 
from his estates to die or else put them up on the auction block to the 
highest bidder. 


It is to paganism in any and all of these and like forms that the Rabbi 
had reference when he spoke of it “as cold as steel.” This is because 
paganism as represented by any of its totalitarian systems always for- 
gets the rights of the individual. It tells the individual what his eco- 
nomic, his social, his political, even his moral and religious affiliations 
and loyalties must be. It puts him in a niche and commands him to stay 
there, and this regardless of his potentialities and talents. For it is the 
system that counts, not the individual, and it is the system that must 
survive, whether the system in question represent, as in the case of the 
older philosophies, a sort of religious pantheism, or in that of the more 
recent ones—an inheritance from the age-old idea of “empire”—the 
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cruel exertion of power for its own sake as embodied in the deified 
“state.” 

In the biblical Scriptures (Hebrew and Christian) we see a quite 
different picture. Here man is made in the “image of God” and derives 
an individual worth from this fact—a worth proportionate to the degree 
to which he reflects the divine image. Here is a standard of value that 
is quite outside man himself. And this statement holds true for both man 
as individual and man in the group. 


It was the prophetic movement stirred up by the Spirit of the living 
God that announced this norm for human worth. It was as the result 
of the inspiration of that Spirit that, four hundred years before Plato, 
we hear Amos decrying those who “buy the poor for silver and the needy 
for a pair of sandals” (8:6). Moreover, it was by the same Spirit no 
doubt that, still two hundred years before the father of Greek philosophy, 
we read the author of the “Holiness Code” declaring, “you shall love 
your neighbor as yourself: I am the Lord” (Lev. 19:18), and applying 
this principle to the economy of the day with the injunction, “You shall 
not oppress your neighbor or rob him. The wages of a hired servant shall 
not remain with you all night until the morning” (Lev. 19:13). This 
last is of particular significance; for in a socio-economic ethos in which 
great masses of people live by the “hand-to-mouth” system, to retain a 
servant’s wages overnight would mean that the man’s family did not 
eat that evening. Space forbids our including a plethora of illustrations 
from the rest of the Hebrew prophetic literature. 


We come to our Lord himself, a member of the same prophetic move- 
ment that in a millenium characterized by the tyranny of the “state” 
over the rights of the individual, as exemplified successively by the em- 
pires of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Macedon, and Rome, spoke out fear- 
lessly in the individual’s behalf and suffered the natural consequences 
of persecution and even death for doing so. It was Jesus who, accepting 
the Imago Dei norm to which we have made reference, declared, “Be 
merciful, even as your Father is merciful” (Luke 6:36), and “love your 
enemies, and do good, and lend, expecting nothing in return; and your 
reward will be great, and you will be sons of the Most High; for he is 
kind to the ungrateful and the selfish” (Luke 6:35). Moreover, it was 
under the aegis of the same Roman empire as that which fostered the 
spirit of Cato the Elder and his views on slavery, that Jesus remarked, 
“Are not five sparrows sold for two pennies? And not one of them is for- 
gotten before God. Why, even the hairs of your head are all numbered. 
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Fear not; you are of more value than many sparrows” (Luke 12:7). He 
also exclaimed with anger against those who forgot the rights of the in- 
dividual in order to perpetuate even a religious institution (the Sabbath) , 
“Of how much more value is a man than a sheep!” (Matt. 12:12) It 
was from Jesus, therefore, that the Scots poet, Robert Burns, learned 
the principle which he clothed in the immortal words, “A man’s a man 
for a’ that!” 

In these days of “debunking” of the past and particularly of the pro- 
phetic teachings of Scripture, it is well to remember who said these things 
first. For uncreative repetition is both cheap and easy. Then, too, one 
is not called to stake either one’s reputation for “tact” or even one’s life 
upon the parrot-like pronouncement of what every one has already come 
to accept and believe. Our Lord gave his life for the convictions by 
which he lived, even as did many a prophet before and since. 

Only then, within the orbit of the prophetic faith is the groundwork 
laid by such a concept as that of the Imago Dei to bring religion and 
ethics into genuine harmony. The one must, point for point, reflect the 
other. As God is, so man is destined to become. As God is right-acting; 
so must man be. As God is true, man must be true. Above all else, as 
God is love, so must man love. Man, according to such prophetic faith, 
must offer to God what is a twofold response—he must love God (re- 
ligion), and he must love his fellowman (ethics). It is because this is 
so that Jesus said the two commandments to love God and love the 
neighbor go together to produce the pattern of man’s right attitudes in 
these two all-embracing fields of his activity. 

Is it, then, too much to say that for the world to recover “the merciful 
heart” it must return to the prophetic faith which is its proper soil? Fine 
flowers do not grow on barren wastes. No more can paganism produce 
the “fruits of the Spirit.” It is a fact beyond all attempt at contradiction 
that a right attitude of love to man is nurtured by the indwelling of the 
Creator Spirit of the living God who creates each man anew after his 
own image. 


Hope and the Optimistic Outlook 


The Rabbi said quite rightly that we no longer possess “the optimistic 
outlook” that characterized the Victorian Age—an age in which men 
believed that there simply were no limits to the advance which man, 
unaided by any outside assistance, could achieve. Why, then, have we 
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lost this optimism? And why are men today fainting in despair and 
turning to a thoroughgoing cynicism? 

Quite bluntly, the answer which we must give these questions is two- 
fold: the very science of man’s creation in which the Victorian Age 
reposed such confidence has cut us off from the past, and by reason of 
many events that have occurred during the past generation we have 
been forced to become so realistic about the nature of man that we are 
no longer sure of the future. The Greek philosopher-historian, Thucydi- 
des, once remarked, “History is philosophy learned by examples.” But 
what has history to teach the men of the twentieth century? Our fathers 
crossed the dreary miles of waste called the western plains in oxcarts 
and the fastest mails of those days were sent by “pony express” ; whereas 
by jet-propulsion we have brought New York and San Francisco or Los 
Angeles within a few hours of each other. Tallow candles, or at best 
kerosene lamps, illumined the halls and drawing rooms of those whom 
we hail as the “fathers” of our country, while we speak of “cold light” 
and “hidden, radiant glow” and are extremely annoyed when the elec- 
tricity goes off for five minutes. Illustrations of this nature are too patent 
to our common knowledge to require multiplying. What sort of a life- 
philosophy, then, can the past teach us? How very naive and unin- 
formed about the powers of the world were our forefathers! Thus, 
science has made arrogant snobs of us all! 


And yet, we pause and stand aghast. For both our science and the 
experiences of the past few decades have revealed to us hidden depths 
of evil in man himself which we had not credited. As one of the greatest 
preachers of our day once declared, our doxology in the Victorian Age 
was: “Glory to man in the highest, for man is the master of things”; 
now we know this to have been “a piece of sentimental tomfoolery.” For 
man is not even master of himself. There is no telling—not even man 
himself knows—what he may do next. He has managed to discover a 
few secrets of the universe in which he lives and, employing these secrets, 
to make for himself a number of rather powerful toys. But, knowing 
him now for the arrogant, self-seeking rascal that he is when left to him- 
self, no man can predict what he will do with these toys. Thus, science in 
the hands of man has cut us off from the future—if there be one. 

To be quite frank, the reason that we lack “the optimistic outlook” 
today is because as never before in history man has learned, in spite of 
his scientific knowledge, and even in part because of it (as in the case of 
psychology and psychiatry), to look at himself realistically, and what 
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he sees is not reassuring. For man sees in himself an insatiable lust for 
power, for position, for prestige, for wealth, for the satisfaction of per- 
sonal ambition, and for all this at the expense of his fellow’s good. Man 
is selfish and bitter; he exalts his own class or nation or race or creed 
above every other; he is picayunish about the idea that all men are not 
created equal, rather than earnest that all men shall find equal oppor- 
tunity for self-expression and employ in service to the community of 
mankind whatever equality or talents they do possess. We lack “the 
optimistic outlook” of our fathers because we have been forced to recog- 
nize that man simply cannot be left alone to “work out his own salva- 
tion.” If all signs do not fail, he is far more likely to accomplish his 
total damnation. 

And yet, despite all that we have been saying and in full awareness 
of it, there are optimistic people alive today! There are men who, so 
to speak, have passed beyond despair to hope. And this hope has both 
historical and eternal vindication. On the historical side, these hopeful 
people have taken cognizance of the fact that it is not altogether to be 
reckoned as dead loss for man at long last to have become aware of his 
own true nature. This is after all merely part of “the learning process.” 
The infant begins with total ignorance, not alone of his environment, 
but also about himself. And man in the mass is but a vast community 
of infants. That he should be surprised to find within himself the seeds 
of his own destruction is much to be desired; perhaps he will thus be 
led to look outside himself for his salvation! And in this self-discovery 
man is simply verifying in his experience what the prophetic faith of 
the Scriptures has all along been saying about him! For it is simply a 
commonplace for those who know the teachings of this faith that “none 
is righteous, no, not one; no one understands, no one seeks for God. All 
have turned aside, together they have gone wrong; no one does good, 
not even one” (Psalm 14:1-3; Romans 3:10 ff.). 

On the eternal side, too, these hopeful people find vindication (even 
in our dark day) for their “hope.” For their hope is not an evanescent 
thing, a mere will-o’-the-wisp, a “catching at a straw.” It is grounded 


rather in the certainty that the eternal God has been acting and continues 
to act on the historical plane and within history for man’s redemption. 
These hopeful people have acquired “eyes of faith” with which they 
are enabled to see the hand of God in the affairs of men, in the courage 
and faith instilled in the prophetic spirits of all time, in the leading of 
the Spirit that has emboldened men and women experiencing it to stand 
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against the current of their times, in the fact that God sent his Son and 
that the Son gave himself without stint to bring men to his Father, in 
the grounding of their hope “as a sure and steadfast anchor of the soul” 
on God’s mercy seat in the eternal order through the resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus Christ. It takes “eyes of faith” to see all this, to be 
sure. But then it takes eyes to see anything. Beauty, goodness, harmony, 
liberty, truth, indeed everything of any worth in life, requires eyes to see 
or ears to hear. One cannot prove the beauty of the sunset or the mar- 
velous harmonies of Bach to one who has never seen or heard anything! 
So the real problem relates to acquiring the eyes and ears. 

“The critical mind,” “the merciful heart,” “the optimistic outlook,” 
said the Rabbi, are the three most urgent needs of our times. “Faith, 
hope, love,” said Paul, are three imperishables that make life worth 
while, giving it meaning, enriching and ennobling it, till it becomes like 
the life of God. It seems like a mere cliché to repeat this note at the 
close of a sermon, but believe me it is no mere cliché to one who has 
“gone through the mill” and learned its truth in the rough school of 
hard knocks. So it becomes a joy to witness to the fact that God can 
and does give the eyes and ears of faith, hope, and love to his people, to 
everyone indeed who is willing to receive these gifts of grace. 





INTERPRETATION AND 
COMMUNICATION 





ETE AS 


IV. Preaching from the Corinthian 
Epistles 
by Paut F. BaRACKMAN 


The British Weekly, August 14, 1958, quoted an interesting excerpt from 
the Berlin Sonntagsblatt : “The well known Hungarian composer, Zoltan 
Kodaly, was commissioned by the government to speak to the workers 
at a large factory in Budapest about ‘The socialistic campaign for 
peace’.” This announcement created considerable expectation in the 
country, for Kodaly’s courage is recognized by his countrymen. We are 
then told, “Kodaly entered, passed slowly through the crowded seats of 
the workmen, mounted the steps to the platform; then, taking a black 
book which he carried under his arm, he placed it on the desk and sol- 
emnly opened it. . . . His book was the Bible; and what he read was taken 
from the Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians.” It is recorded 
that the speaker left the hall unmolested. There is much we would like 
to know about this incident. It would be very interesting to have the 
passages from these Epistles which were used on that occasion. In any 
case, it is inspiring to learn that these great letters are still proving their 
worth in places where tensions are high, and there is need for an authori- 
tative word. We are encouraged to believe that significant insights may 
be gained from our own study of the letters. 

The following materials have been arranged on the basis of what 
might be called, for want of a better designation, certain areas of in- 
terest. They are not mutually exclusive, of course, for we are not deal- 
ing with formal treatises; and at best they can only be sampled, for the 
resources of these letters are considerable, as every preacher knows al- 
ready. Delving into the riches of Paul’s thought always leaves us amazed. 


I 


First of all, these letters suggest sermons on what might be termed, 
somewhat loosely, religion and life. In Corinth the church was face to 
face with the pagan world in some of its worst expressions. Wherever 
the gospel is preached today, it is with a consciousness of the issues that 
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confront us in every aspect of life. For Kodaly these issues were of one 
kind. For us they may be different, but they are real and often 
threatening. 

God’s Foolishness. “For the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and 
the weakness of God is stronger than men” (I Cor. 1:25). Paul was not 
especially concerned to denounce learning. He was concerned with the 
contrast between what unaided man could do, and the greatness of what 
God could do. He had witnessed the transforming power of the gospel, 
first of all in his own life, and then in the wider areas of human activity. 
In every generation it is God versus man, from the Tower of Babel to 
this present year. Man is still persuaded that he can climb to heaven, 
and God is still trying to teach him that it can’t be done. We will have 
to get freedom God’s way, and justice God’s way, and peace God’s way, 
and unity God’s way. His foolishness is still better than our wisdom. 

Too Clever to be Christian. “. .. not many of you were wise according 
to worldly standards, not many were powerful, not many were of noble 
birth” (I Cor. 1:26). Said a young woman just out of college, “Of 
course J can’t believe in a personal God.” The impression seems to have 
gone abroad that to be Christian means to have a low I.Q. One reason 
is that being Christian means living for the glory and service of our Lord, 
so that personal qualities are held subject to his will and self is subdued. 
The man of the world makes more noise, gains more material rewards, 
and talks more about his achievements, so that his cleverness is mani- 
fest to all men. It is not true to say that the clever are never Christians. 
There may be many more such than is generally suspected—Paul, for 
example. Again, it must be remembered that the attainments of a true 
Christian are never his own. He is what he is by the grace of Christ. 
Paul would remind Corinthians enamoured of party leaders that faith 
does not stand in the skill or personality of a man. And then, if a truly 
clever individual has rejected the gospel or is indifferent to it, it may 
be he fails to recognize how great a thing the Christian faith really is, 
or it may be he has fallen a prey to the second best in life, or it may be 
he is the victim of his own talents, or it may be because of the stumbling- 
block of the Cross. Some of the ideologies of our time have little use for 
what humble Christians believe, but these humble people may comfort 
themselves with the thought that their faith does not stand or fall with 
the allegiance of any group, no matter how wise and no matter how 
strong. The Countess of Huntington is reported to have said she was saved 
by the letter “m,” for Paul did not say “any noble”; he said “many 
noble.” 
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The Power of the Insignificant. “God chose what is foolish . . . what 
is weak ... what is low and despised... to bring to nothing things that 
are” (I Cor. 1:27, 28). In a way, the Word of God is one long record 
of the power of the insignificant. We read very few complimentary 
things about those who got rich, or those who built empires; we read 
rather of Naboth standing for his rights, of Isaiah praying against the 
Assyrian, of Uriah avenged upon a reckless David. The often invisible 
forces of righteousness represented by obscure people were the important 
forces. The Christian group in Corinth was nothing in the eyes of the 
world, we surmise, but they were all that counted in that pagan city, 
The Christian forces in our time do not look too formidable, either, but 
if we believe our own Bibles, they are what really count. (1) They have 
the energy and resources of consecrated lives. This is not everything, but 
it is much. The world has a problem with people ready to die for what 
they believe. T. R. Glover once remarked that Christianity won because 
the Christians “out-died” the pagans. (2) Perhaps more significantly, 
the Christians had the glory of their message, for the gospel is still the 
most astounding news men ever heard. (3) But most important of all, 
believers were and are in the hand of God to be used by him. Not in 
pride, but in faith, we accept this truth about the weak things, knowing 
that we are weak, yet are the instruments God will use to remake the 
earth. Nothing was ever more futile than a death on a cross, the world 
thinks. ““Those who are being saved” know better. 


The Price of Loyalty. “We are fools for Christ’s sake, but you are 
wise in Christ. We are weak, but you are strong. You are held in honor, 
but we in disrepute” (I Cor. 4:10). In these two letters Paul takes 
occasion four or five times to enumerate the sacrifices Christian witnesses 
are called on to make. Had the Corinthians taken up the always per- 
nicious notion that Christianity was a new luxury of a sort, a way of com- 
fort, an intellectual exercise? In the citing of his own example perhaps 
he would upbraid them for entertaining so slack a notion. “We are fools 
for Christ’s sake, but you are wise.” Note, we are not fools for the sake 
of being foolish, but for Christ. (1) There is a certain element of sim- 
plicity about acceptance of the Christian faith which the intellectually 
proud are inclined to look down upon. Athenian philosophers sneered 
at Paul’s preaching of the Resurrection. (2) Service of Christ often 
means working for nothing, or losing opportunities for preferment. The 
idea that one should live for convictions, or have a sense of responsibility, 
is not well thought of among men today. “Actually the Church can 
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count on very few of its members really showing forth the way of Christ 
in the world.” A fellow-minister once designated “class-A preachers” 
as those who had all their Sundays booked a year ahead. (3) Suffering 
for a cause is not generally regarded as wise—except for missionaries and 
prophets. It might be well at this point to read Kirkegaard’s Attack 
Upon Christendom, although, of course, we should be more polite than 
he. A brilliant young Englishman lost his life saving a London waif from 
drowning. The narrator concluded by saying, “Was it worth it?” The 
world would say, “No.” But—‘we are fools for Cirist’s sake.” We sing 
in one of our lovely hymns, “We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call.” 
do we? 

Mission Completed. “For he must reign until he has put all his ene- 
mies under his feet.... Then the Son himself will also be subjected to 
him who put all things under him, that God may be everything to every- 
one” (I Cor. 15:25, 28). There are statements about Father and Son 
in this passage which we find it hard to explain. But we can take hold 
of one idea, at least, which is not too obscure. All things are moving on 
to a great consummation. That day will see completed what Christ set 
out to do. We find here first the commissioning of our Lord to the work 
of re-establishing God’s rule; second, the struggle involved in its accom- 
plishment; and third, the assurance of final success. Shortly after Berlin 
was taken over by the Allies, a Russian officer sent for an American 
officer for an interview. The Russian said to the American, “Have you 
read Karl Marx?” When the American replied that he had, the Rus- 
sian said, “Then you know what is going to happen in our world.” One 
is led to ask whether we have read our Scriptures, and if so, whether we 
have got anything from them. 

This Freedom. “... where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom” 
(II Cor. 3:17). Few concepts are more in need of clarification in our 
time than that of freedom; all men are seeking it but not many know 
precisely what they want. Lord Northcliffe is reputed to have said, 
“America is the land of the brave and the home of the free where each 
man does as he likes, and if he doesn’t you make him.” We even carry 
our policy into the world at large, where we profess loudly that we are 
defenders of liberty, and shoot thousands who are not free. Paul’s word 
reminds us that freedom in any realm of human society is something 
inside. It begins with striking off the shackles of a self-centered exist- 
ence. It continues by removing the scars of the old bondage. It finds its 
ultimate expression in renewed powers for right activity. The revolu- 
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tions of our day, based on the mere desire to seize, will not produce any- 
thing but a new form of bondage. And how persistently legalism keeps 
creeping back into the church’s life. It is only when the Son has made 
us free that we will be free indeed. 

Hidden Resources. “...we do not lose heart” (II Cor. 4:1, 16). 
Though we may not know which passages were used when Kodaly ad- 
dressed the meeting of Hungarian workers, one feels safe in saying that 
some of this fourth chapter must have been read. It has a message for 
those who live under moral and spiritual tensions. (1) Paul felt he was 
sustained in his arduous labors by the singular quality of the message 
he proclaimed. It was of such glory and significance for man that the 
trials he encountered seemed little things. (2) He felt he was sustained 
by the power of God (cf. vs. 7). His almost miraculous ability to re- 
cover from disaster and affliction and persecution was due to the inner 
renewal God’s help afforded. (3) Paul was sustained by his sense of 
values. He kept his eye on the glory at the end of the road, and he had 
a true appreciation of what in the living present had eternal meaning. 
It may not always be an unmixed blessing when we are delivered from 
the hard situations faced by Christians who live under the iron yoke of 
dictators, or in the midst of an overwhelming paganism. Martin Nie- 
moller said of his own experience, “It is a great thing to feel oneself 
upheld by what one has preached.” 


II 


We find a second source of suggestion for preaching in the statements 
of Paul concerning his personal experiences and his motives. The fol- 
lowing are just a few selections from a very considerable number of 
possibilities. 

How the Greatest Evangelist Preached. “...my speech and my mes- 
sage were not in plausible words of wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and power” (I Cor. 2:4, cf. the paragraph 2:1-5). What led 
Paul to speak of “weakness and fear and trembling” in describing his 
preaching at Corinth? Was it the fresh recollection of events at Athens? 
Was it a vivid sense of the power of the iniquity so evident in Corinthian 
life? Was it some renewed sense of the inadequacy of human instru- 
ments to proclaim the gospel? Whatever it may have been, we are im- 
pressed with this discription of what went on in the house of Titius 
Justus. (1) Paul tells us of the manner of his preaching. He preached 
in fear—the trembling anxiety that a sincere man feels in the discharge 
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of a solemn responsibility, aware of life and death issues hanging upon 
his words. Who has not imagined what it might be like to sit in a con- 
gregation listening to this Apostle? One would surely know he had been 
near the fire. (2) He tells us of the matter of his preaching. It was the 
“testimony of God. ... Jesus Christ and him crucified.” In these descrip- 
tive phrases he tells us of the essential character and the organizing 
center of the message he delivered. (3) Paul tells us of the motive of 
his preaching. He would create a faith made secure by divine resources. 
Corinthian partisans, who put their trust in the persuasive personalities 
of party leaders or the oratorical skill of preachers, were resting on a 
very insecure foundation. Paul’s concern was the people he served, 
regardless of reward. 

Entrusted with a Commission. “For necessity is laid upon me. Woe 
to me if I do not preach the gospel!” (I Cor. 9:16). We have seen how 
the greatest evangelist preached. Here we consider why he preached. 
He did so because he couldn’t help it. He worked under a sense of obli- 
gation. If it is true that this refers primarily to those called to the min- 
istry, it applies in a sense also to every disciple of Christ. The call to 
witness is not for preachers only. Every one lives under the obligation 
to share what he knows. (1) We suppose Paul felt how much he owed 
to Christ. He had once been the chief of sinners; he was now an accepted 
member of God’s household. Any sinner who has passed through such 
a change must feel it would be woe to him if he did not tell someone 
what had happened. (2) We suppose, further, that Paul was keenly 
aware of man’s need. He saw it everywhere, in his own life, on the 
streets of Corinth, on the roads by which he travelled, among his own 
nation. Who can walk the streets today, or enter men’s homes, or share 
the life of the marketplace, without feeling he has to cry out that there 
is a better way of life than this? (3) We suppose that Paul felt the 
appeal of a great cause. A kingdom was coming, and he would have 
part in bringing it in. He had had a glimpse of the new world where 
every knee bowed to Christ, and he felt the impulse to do his part to 
make it a reality. This is something of what is meant that necessity is 
laid upon us to tell the story. 


Voluntary Servitude. “For though I am free from all men, I have 
made myself a slave to all, that I might win the more” (I Cor. 9:19). 
Great souls feel the way Paul did. To dedicate life is the only effective 
way to use it. Nobody compelled Moses to “suffer affliction with the 
people of God”; he did it because he wanted to. Nobody compelled 
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Isaiah to follow the career of a prophet; he said of his own accord, “Send 
me.” Nobody compelled Jesus Christ to stoop to share our lot; he 
humbled himself, and was “found in fashion as a man.” (1) To dedi- 
cate life to service is what every real man wants to do. It is nothing 
peculiar or inexplicable. It is man at his best. (2) To become a slave 
to all men is to follow the persuasive example of Jesus Christ. He came 
to give his life. To be like him is the noblest ambition that can motivate 
any man. One is never more like him than when he becomes the slave 
of his fellowmen. (3) Only dedicated lives can meet the needs of men 
in our world. It is no little maladjustment with which we are confront- 
ed. Paul thought of himself as engaged in a rescue operation, which 
involved the staking of his own life to carry it out. (4) Such total de- 
votion is the way to a satisfying life. We hear no regrets from those who 
have assumed a voluntary servitude. Paul said with what sounds like 
satisfaction as he came to the end of his labors, that he had finished his 
race and kept the faith. Losing life is the way to finding it. 
What Makes Me What I Am? “But by the grace of God I am what 
I am, and his grace toward me was not in vain” (I Cor. 15:10). There 
may be senses in which it is true for a man to say he is self-made. Many 
influences have their effects on every life. It is not possible to assess the 
exact contribution every influence has had in forming a character. But 
for the Christian, such as Paul, there is no doubt which comes first. 
“There but for the grace of God, go I.” (1) By the grace of God Paul 
was a transformed man. The hating, bitter Pharisee had become the 
author of I Corinthians 13. There have been few more revolutionary 
changes. He would have been the last to say he had no more sin; but 
he rejoiced to be able to say he was free from the body of his death, de- 
livered from condemnation. (2) By the grace of God he had become 
a useful servant and minister of the gospel. It was an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that he had to be defending himself continually. At any rate 
he “worked harder than any of them” because of what God had wrought 
in his life. Profitable servants are not self-made. They are God’s crea- 
tions. A man can “go and tell this people” after the coal from the altar 
has touched his lips. (3) By the grace of God Paul had become a mem- 
ber of a redeemed community. He counted the bonds that united him 
with fellow-believers to be one of his greatest blessings. Paul was never 
tired of recounting the change that came over him just outside Damas- 
cus, and it was God’s doing, the way he saw it. 
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Some Uses of Adversity. “...who comforts us in all our affliction, so 
that we may be able to comfort those who are in any affliction” (II Cor. 
1:4). As usual in Scripture, it isn’t what happend that makes any dif- 
ference; it is what came out of it. Paul doesn’t bother to say anything 
about what befell him in Ephesus, even though it was so serious he al- 
most despaired of life. But having lived through it, he got values from 
the experience which it is our privilege to share. (1) He got a new, or 
perhaps we should say, a deeper idea of God. God became the “God of 
all comfort.” No doubt he knew this about God before, and had had 
some experience of God’s power to sustain and console. Yet who of us 
has not learned through some time of trial or darkness that what we 
have believed all along has been made real, and deep, and personal, so 
that we can say in fact that we have made a discovery? May it not have 
been so for the Apostle at Ephesus? (2) He got a new fellowship with 
Christ, or perhaps we should say again, he achieved a deeper fellowship 
with the Saviour he had known all the time. He had walked with him 
now for years, of course. He had been through some dark passages in 
his company, such as the night at Philippi. He had talked with him in 
secret, and had seen him in vision. And yet—we all know the joy of 
being drawn closer as some new crisis has made us turn to him for help 
before the waves swallowed us. “For as we share abundantly in Christ’s 
sufferings, so through Christ we share abundantly in comfort too” (vs. 


\ 


5). (3) He got new power to help other people. “... that we may be 
able to comfort,” he said. He became more understanding, more sym- 
pathetic, more tender, because he had passed through his trial. One of 
the finest results of suffering is the ability to help those who suffer. It 
is true that there are uses of adversity. George Matheson once prayed: 
“My God, I have never thanked Thee for my thorn. ... Show me that 
my tears have made my rainbow.” 


Always Triumphant. “...thanks be to God, who in Christ always 
leads us in triumph” (II Cor. 2:14). What a startling picture here 
meets the eye! As the dusty, weary, persecuted traveler plods his way 
from city to city, God is making a triumphal progress through the em- 
pire, with Paul, the trophy, being led behind. And yet, with a strange 
mixture of figure, it is this trophy who shares in the triumph. First, we 
are told here of the secret of a victorious life. It is a secret, indeed, for 
is consists in surrender. It matters less where we are than whose we are. 
It matters less that we are successful than that we are faithful. Said a 
Mohammedan about the expensive pilgrimage to Mecca, “To obey is 
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good, the cost does not matter.” Second, we are told here of the proof 
of a victorious life. To be led in triumph is to be sufficient under all con- 
ditions, in persecution, in disappointment, in the problems of an im- 
possible field, in the opposition of false leaders, in the hours of weakness 
from a thorn in the flesh. Third, we are told here of the fragrance of a 
victorious life. “. . . through us spreads the fragrance of the knowledge of 
him everywhere.” Life a fragrance pervading a room, the gospel was 
already a pervasive source of blessing and hope through all that part 
of the world where Paul was at work. Its message concerning the love 
of God, the salvation offered in Christ, the new life of fellowship, and 
the promise for eternal life was indeed pleasing beyond all we can 
imagine. Even now one can feel in his words the joy of Paul at being 
the bearer of these good tidings. 

Earthen Vessels. “But we have this treasure in earthen vessels” (II 
Cor. 4:7). To know what “this treasure” is, we read the verse that goes 
before. “The light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Christ.” Here and elsewhere Paul spoke as if he were overwhelmed by 
the contrast between the glorious truth he preached and the lowly human 
quality of the preacher. I have read of vessels dug from ancient ruins 
which were merely drab objects until a light was put inside them; then 
they glowed with striking beauty. The figure in the text answers a dif- 
ficulty. Paul was belittled because he had none of the outward show 
one would expect if a man had an important mission. People never 
seem able to identify true prophets, with their lack of any following and 
their far-away look. Again, this figure serves to clarify a purpose. The 
thing that counts in the case of a servant of Christ is the power of the 
Saviour and not the resources and abilities of a man. Finally, the figure 
serves to describe a method. The world is to be won by the personal 
touch. There will not be an angel chorus every night to bring the good 
news. It will be carried from town to town and from man to man by 
everyday people—earthen vessels made radiant by the inner light. 

Life’s Hardest Lesson. “For the sake of Christ, then, I am content with 
weaknesses, insults, hardships, persecutions, and calamities; for when 
I am weak, then I am strong” (II Cor. 12:10). Paul was not inhuman, 
nor superhuman. He was a consecrated man, living in close fellowship 
with Jesus Christ. He did not have anything I cannot have. In Christ 
he had learned how to stand up to life, and to use everything. Words- 
worth asked, “Who is the happy warrior?” and replied, 
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Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain. 


What was Paul’s secret? First, he was so absorbeu in a single great pur- 
pose that everything else was insignificant. I have read of a football 
player who played through most of a game with a broken hand, and 
didn’t know it. “For the sake of Christ” Paul could be content. Again, 
as we have had occasion to note before, he had learned that all these 
hard things brought him into closer fellowship with his Lord. Then, he 
had learned that bearing hard things was a most effective testimony to 
his faith. Men can hardly help saying, when they see a Christian willing 
to endure for what he believes, “He must really mean it, and there must 
be something in what he has.” Finally, he could be content with hard 
things because he knew they helped in the growth of a Christlike char- 
acter in himself. There is no question that the text sets before us the 
hardest lesson we have to learn; but as was said already, Paul did not 
have anything we can’t have. 

Space does not permit extending this brief selection of messages from 
Paul’s personal life as described in these letters. He tells us of The Tar- 
get, “we make it our aim to please him” (II Cor. 5:9); Compelled by 
Love, “the love of Christ controls us” (II Cor. 5:14) ; The Thorn Does 
Not Depart, “Three times I besought the Lord about this, that it should 
leave me” (II Cor. 12:8); Self-Discipline, “I pommel my body and 
subdue it, lest after preaching to others I myself should be disqualified” 
(I Cor. 9:27). This is a rewarding field for the preacher. 


III 


A third source of suggestions for our purpose is found in Paul’s words 
of counsel or instruction to his people. It might be said that this is noth- 
ing less than all we find in the letters, which is true. Yet it is possible to 
select those specific statements that have to do with the living of the 
Christian life, or that describe it in some particular, and such statements 
are most helpful to us. The following examples may make clear what is 
in mind. 

Does the Modern Man Need Christ? “...in every way you were en- 
tiched in him with all speech and all knowledge” (I Cor. 1:5). Not a 
few people in our day would answer our question with an emphatic, No. 
With all the advancement in every department of human life in recent 
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years, what possible place is there for such a thing as religion? Paul 
believed there had been a great enrichment of life for his people, and 
his words suggest that the same may be true even for the modern man. 
(1) Through Christ the Corinthians had experienced a wonderful de- 
velopment of moral and spiritual life, and even their intellectual powers 
had been quickened. Reading the two letters makes us wonder whether 
they had not really been overstimulated. But from paganism to the 15th 
chapter of I Corinthians in five or ten years is, to say the least, an enrich- 
ment of life. (2) Consider the value of the new fellowship into which 
they had been introduced when they became Christian. Nothing in the 
ancient world could match the warmth and kindliness and sympathy 
and joy of a gathering of humble believers who escaped from the bur- 
dens of their daily life to be together for a little in some secret place. 
What did it mean to hear other people pray for you in the name of 
Christ? Is some of the emptiness of life today due to the fact that men 
have never had such a simple experience? (3) Through Christ the 
Corinthians experienced a transformation of their circumstances. Do 
even modern men long for something to change what is often a drab 
word? After Christ came to Corinth, it was still the same city, yet it was 
not the same for those who had been found of him. Humble homes 
acquired a new radiance, and humble tasks a new meaning. Christ has 
not been outdated by progress. He could do something for men now if 
he had the chance. 

All One Body. “I appeal to you... that you be united in the same 
mind and the same judgment” (I Cor. 1:10). Observe that the term 
“united” is a medical term used for the knitting of a fractured bone or 
the reunion of a dislocated joint. We are thus admonished concerning 
(1) the impotence of divided Christians. A fractured unit is useless. A 
divided body of Christians facing a pagan world is doomed to defeat. 
(2) We are reminded of the unnaturalness of divisions. Paul’s use of 
the term “brethren” is in a sense a rebuke of conditions in Corinth. (3) 
We are reminded of the impoverishment caused by division. Weakness 
is inevitable, and failure of function. Belonging to a party means I 
have lost the values other believers might contribute to my life and ex- 
perience. One would think the “name of the Lord Jesus Christ” would 
have some effect on the “brethren.” But does it? 


Great Possessions. “So let no one boast of men. For all things are 
yours” (I Cor. 3:21). Indifference or hostility to the Christian faith 
may often be traced to failure to appreciate how grand it really is. If 
what Paul says in this text were fully understood, Christianity might be 
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more generally deemed worthy of respect and serious consideration. (1) 
The Christian has all the true values of human thought and effort. It 
js not Paul or Peter, it is Paul and Peter. The Christian can keep his 
convictions, yet gather what is good from Plato or Aristotle, from Dewey 
or Toynbee. (2) The Christian possesses the world. He sees it as the 
handiwork of its Creator. He sees it all, not just its oil, or its ore, or its 
real estate value. He sees it as a home where God’s children live to- 
gether. (3) The Christian possesses life. He is the only man who really 
does possess it. He doesn’t run from it into pessimism or self-indulgence 
or the sheltering walls of a monastery. He uses it. He believes what his 
Lord tells him, “I came that they may have life.” (4) The Christian 
possesses the future. His are death and things to come. He looks ahead 
with hope, not despair. Why not claim what belongs to us? 


Am I Worth My Price? “You are not your own; you were bought 
with a price. So glorify God in your body” (I Cor. 6:19b, 20). A little 
girl, happening to see the price tag on a new dress, said to her mother, 
“I’m expensive, aren’t I, mother?” After calling the attention of a 
graduating class to the cost of maintaining a state university, the presi- 
dent asked, “When you leave this institution to take your place in the 
world, will you be worth what you cost?” Well may the Christian ask 
himself whether he is worth his cost. (1) What our price is, we know 
well enough. God was willing to pay it, if such language is permissible, 
because once a child always a child; he would do anything for my re- 
covery. And besides he saw possibilities in us, if he could have his 


chance. All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God. 


'2) If a Christian is to be worth what he cost, he will live under a sense 
of obligation. This is not a time when the idea of duty is very popular. 
Men of the world are more disposed to say that the world, or society, 
owes them something. But the worldly attitude can never be the stand- 
ard of a follower of Christ. He paid it all, and we owe him everything. 

Run to Win. “Do you not know that in a race all the runners compete, 
but only one receives the prize? So run that you may obtain it” (I Cor. 
9:24). The idea of paradox may be overdone at times, but the fact is 
that there are two sides to Christian experience. On the one side we 
find rest and peace and victory and satisfaction. These are very real, and 
every believer may expect to know them in fellowship with his Lord. 
But some people make the mistake of thinking such things are the whole 
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of experience. There is another, and equally true, side to it. To be Chris- 
tian calls for effort, sometimes for struggle. (1) A Christian needs to be 
aware of the possibility of losing. Paul was aware of that possibility, 
and was careful not to be disqualified. Dr. Jowett once remarked, “There 
is no holding one’s own in the spiritual life without continually holding 
more.” (2) A Christian needs a spirit of earnestness. Objection is 
sometimes made to hymns such as, “Fight the Good Fight”; but they 
are not wholly bad, and we may hope they will not disappear from our 
hymn books. The athlete and the soldier have lessons for the follower 
of Christ. (5) A Christian needs a spirit of enthusiasm. Zest for living 
ought to mark one who strives for an imperishable wreath. One cannot 
imagine Paul dragging grimly through the days, nor is that what he 
counsels us to do. 

The Unfading Crown. “They do it to receive a perishable wreath, 
but we an imperishable” (I Cor. 9:25). It would be largely repetition 
to develop this thought, but the beauty of the figure as descriptive of 
the reward for a race well run is worth thought. Phillips translates, “An 
eternal crown that will never fade.” 

The Peril of Privilege. “Therefore let anyone who thinks that he stands 
take heed lest he fall” (I Cor. 10:12). (1) As the text indicates, a man 
may forget the need for vigilance. ‘““Watch and pray that you may not 
enter into temptation.” (2) A man may forget the need for a sense of 
humility. Spiritual attainment can all too easily lead to thanking God 
that we are not as other men. We cannot remind ourselves too often that 
we are dependent on divine grace for all we are. “We must not put the 
Lord to the test.” (3) A man may forget the need for progress, as there 
was occasion to note a moment ago. It is easy to be content with partial 
success. But if we sit down to eat and drink and rise up to dance, we 
may soon find the serpents let loose among us. It isn’t all a matter of our 
own vigilance and effort, however, for Paul hastens to say that “God is 
faithful,” and we are not in this business of life alone. When we need 
him, he is there. 

Now That We Are Men. “When I was a child, I spoke like a child, 
I thought like a child, I reasoned like a child; when I became a man I 
gave up childish ways” (I Cor. 13:11). Someone has offered the inter- 
esting suggestion that this verse indicates that Paul had wise parents. 
When he was a boy they let him be his age. When he became a man 
they expected to find the marks of manhood. This word is addressed to 
the situation in Corinth, of course, and it is intended to indicate what 
is expected of Christians. Self-gratification, quarreling, immorality and 
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the like are signs of arrested development, and the apostle would have 
his people achieve something of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 
(1) Now that we are men, we no longer put self at the center of our 
world. One of the surest marks of maturity is to be rid of this attitude. 
We are familiar with the character of Edith, who was bounded on the 
east, west, north, and south by Edith. Not so the adult Christian. (2) 
Now that we are men, we no longer run away from our responsibilities. 
We recognize that for a lad of eight or ten years, dodging responsibility 
isa normal activity. But it is not normal for a man, and if the man still 
does it, we call him a “playboy,” not meaning anything complimentary. 
Just so, a Christian is expected to become an adult, and take his share 
of the load. (3) Now that we are men, we are no longer afraid of taking 
hardship, or even suffering, for a cause. We know enough to realize that 
there is a price for what is worthwhile. Of course, there has been only 
one Man in the history of our race. He alone got self out completely, 
bore all his responsibility, and made the perfect sacrifice of himself. We 
become men by living near enough to him to grow into something of 
his likeness. 

Is Your Life a Challenge or a Compromise? “Be watchful, stand firm 
in your faith, be courageous, be strong” (I Cor. 16:13). Calvin Coolidge 
is reported to have said, “I have never been hurt by something I didn’t 
say.” But can we be so sure? Restraint is wise, on occasion, yet I could 
do myself considerable damage if it was my time to speak, and I kept 
silent. A Christian life is meant to be more than mere compromise; it 
ought to stand out. To be sure, “The early Christian is got by the lion.” 
There is always that possibility. How would a Christian life in Corinth 
be a challenge? First of all, by its purity. One can imagine what a con- 
trast there would have been between such a life and the dissolute life of 
an ordinary citizen of that city. Then, the Christian had found a new 
way to stand up to whatever the world might do to him, without the 
despair or stoicism of the pagan. Again, the Christian would be a chal- 
lenge by the new radiance of his spirit, for he was full of joy and hope 
and a sense of victory. Our Lord expects us to count for something, and 
teally who would go through all his days doing nothing better than 
avoiding trouble? 

I Change Worlds. “Therefore, if any one is in Christ, he is a new 
creation; the old has passed away, behold, the new has come” (II Cor. 
5:17). Scripture looks forward to the passing of the old. Isaiah wrote, 
“I create new heavens and a new earth; and the former things shall not 
be remembered or come into mind” (65:17). And the record closes 
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with a longing glance ahead, “I saw a new heaven and a new earth” 
(Rev. 21:1). These visions are not unrelated to our text. The believer 
already lives in the promised new world. Christ transforms the environ- 
ment as well as the person. Impossible as it seems, he has changed 
worlds by a simple step in faith. Redcap 42 is a well-known figure at 
Grand Central Station in New York. Some years ago he said to a group 
of us, “If I had been speaking to you ten years ago, I would have been 
ashamed of my job. But then Christ found me, and I am satisfied with 
what I do, and proud of it.” It was the same place and the same work, 
but he had changed worlds. Such is the difference Christ can make, if 
a man will let him. And here is the secret by which a man may leave 
the old, drab, hopeless, doomed world of an unredeemed past for a new, 
bright, happy world that is a foretaste of eternity. 

Self-imposed Limitations. “You are not restricted by us, but you are 
restricted in your own affections” (II Cor. 6:12). John Ruskin some- 
where has said, “I do not marvel at what men suffer. I marvel at what 
men lose.” Do we dare to say that God himself must marvel at all the 
beauty and wealth from which men shut themselves out by their own 
inner attitudes? (1) How much we lose by our dislikes and hatreds. 
These Corinthians disliked Paul, with the result that they lost the bene- 
fits of his influence and ministry, and embittered their spirits. (2) How 
much we lose by prejudice. We cut ourselves off from other races and 
other classes and other cultures, and lose all they might contribute to our 
own welfare and enrichment. The more we narrow our field of interest, 
the less are our resources. (3) How much we lose by pride. I once read 
in some place now forgotten, ““The man who has nothing better to ad- 
mire than himself is in the minimum state.” Surely he is. My own little 
world is poor nourishment for mind or spirit. (4) How much we lose by 
selfishness. True values are to be found in giving, not in getting and 
retaining. Stagnation is the inevitable result of having no outlet. The 
list of melancholy things could be greatly extended, sad to say. “Widen 
your hearts!” cried the apostle. Let in the good that waits at the door. 


IV 


Though these letters are not theological treatises, they reflect Chris- 
tian doctrine in almost every line. It remains to offer a few illustra- 
tions from this area of interest. In a general way these might be called 
ideas for doctrinal sermons. They are offered without any attempt at 


classification. 
First of All—The Cross. “...we preach Christ crucified” (I Cor. 
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1:23). The Cross was objectionable to many in Paul’s time—to the Jews 
a stumbling-block and folly to the Gentiles. It is objectionable to many 
in our time, and for much the same reasons. Why, in the face of such 
unpopularity, and often downright hatred, did Paul continue to put it 
at the center of his message? And why do we do so? (1) Because it was 
the central thing in Paul’s own experience. Once he hated this Cross 
as much as anyone. But how his attitude changed. “Far be it from me 
to glory except in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” It is still true that 
we preach Christ crucified because that is the central fact in our own 
experience, and we can only speak effectively about what is meaningful 
to ourselves. (2) Because it is the central thing in the life and work of 
our Lord. One can hardly think of Christ without the manner of his 
death presenting itself to the mind. It was at the heart of his own mes- 
sage and of his thinking about himself. It gives meaning to what he 
taught. It is one thing to be sorry for us, but it is quite another thing to 
die for us. (3) Because nothing less would avail to redeem such people 
as were to be found in Corinth. We are not now endeavoring to explain 
the power of the Cross to save; we are only asserting it, for through the 
centuries, where sin has abounded, only the Cross has had the power to 
overcome it and set its slaves free. We read this interesting passage in 
Pilgrim’s Progress: 


Prudence: Can you remember by what means you find your annoyances at 
times, as if they were vanquished? 
Christian: Yes, when I think what I saw at the Cross, that will do it. 


Spiritual Discernment. “...we impart this in words not taught by 
human wisdom but taught by the Spirit, interpreting spiritual truths to 
those who possess the Spirit” (I Cor. 2:13). It is important to remem- 
ber that, though there are special endowments of the Spirit, his normal 
activity is that of furthering the everyday life of the people of God. The 
preacher imparts truth in words the Spirit gives him, and the hearer 
receives truth through an understanding quickened by the same Spirit. 
There was a Day of Pentecost when remarkable occurrences took place. 
There is also every Sunday morning at 11 o’clock, when that same Holy 
Spirit is present to teach and convict and inspire and strengthen. It has 
been a great misunderstanding that the Spirit’s presence has been so 
often identified with the unusual or the peculiar or the queer. All real 
Christian knowledge is his activity, as is also all real Christian experience. 


Put to the Test. “Let a man examine himself, and so eat of the bread 
and drink of the cup” (I Cor. 11:28). We will not enter into the dis- 
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putes that gather about this passage, and even about this remark. It 
seems clear that Paul would have us, first of all, examine our under- 
standing of what we do at the Lord’s Supper, and even if we do not 
comprehend all its meaning, would have us appreciate the inward, 
spiritual character of what we do. In the second place, it would seem 
that he would have us examine our relation to our Lord, for it is a life- 
giving union with him that we are entering. In the third place, Paul 
would have us examine our moral state, for it is vital that we participate 
in this Supper in a spirit of repentance and confession. It certainly 
seems clear that the apostle considered the part of the worshipper vital 
in this central act of the church’s life. 


It Is True. “But in fact Christ has been raised from the dead” (I Cor, 
15:20). Paul almost seems to express a sense of relief as he comes out 
of the wrestlings of the first nineteen verses to this assertion of the great 
fact upon which everything depends. He tells us, (1) it is historically 
true (cf. vss. 3-11). “So we preach and so you believed.” He deemed 
it to be a fact of history that Christ rose from the dead. (2) It is logically 
fitting (cf. vss. 20-28). By man came the great redemptive act, just as 
by man the race had been lost. Furthermore, as Peter made clear, it 
was not possible that Christ should be held in the bonds of death. That 
would have been contrary to all right and reason. (3) It is spiritually 
satisfying (cf. vss. 12-19). His risen life is the secret of new life for those 
united with him. His victorious life is also our victory. (4) It is morally 
dynamic (cf. vss. 29-34). It is in the power of this risen life that be- 
lievers find power for their burdens and trials and temptations. A work- 
man who had become a Christian was ridiculed by his fellows, among 
other things because of the New Testament miracles. He replied, “I 
don’t know anything about turning water into wine. But in my house 
Christ has changed whiskey into furniture and that is all the miracle 
I need.” 

The Resurrection of the Body. “How are the dead raised? With what 
kind of body do they come?” (I Cor. 15:35) We are not told all we 
would like to know, but Paul suggests (1) It is the result of a natural 
development. Each seed receives a body of its own as God wills. (2) It 
involves life in a new order, for when the body is raised it is imperish- 
able and spiritual. (3) It is integral with our deliverance from death 
and sin. “The sting of death is sin, and the power of sin is the law.” I 
have an idea that quite a few who say from week to week, “I believe... 
in the resurrection of the body,” have a very limited notion of what they 
say. “Nothing is more impressive in the Apostolic writers than their re- 
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fusal to exclude the body from its relevance to the moral issues of their 
faith and from the final destiny of the Christians. ... Science and the- 
ology concur in reminding us that our present experience of a body can- 
not set the limits to what a body may be.” 

Resurrection Living. “Therefore, my beloved brethren, be steadfast, 
immovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, knowing that in 
the Lord your labor is not in vain” (I Cor. 15:58). Here is surely one 
of the finest texts in these letters, the conclusion of one of the greatest 
chapters in the Bible. The text reminds us that this resurrection life is, 
(1) a life of constancy—“steadfast, immovable.” These words may 
refer to being steadfast in adherence to the faith, but they must mean 
more than that. They mean also to keep on the course, to be faithful in 
love and service. (2) It is a life of usefulness—“always abounding.” 
This steadfastness was not a grim defensive action, but an active par- 
ticipation in the work of Christ. (3) It is a life of accomplishment— 
“your labor is not in vain.” An unbeliever, who lived a life of some out- 
ward success, was asked his secret. He replied, “I am making the best 
of a bad mess.”’ Contrast the man living in the power of a risen Christ— 
“Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown.” 

Space permits but one more example from the doctrinal wealth in 
these epistles. His Grace. “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
love of God and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all” (II 
Cor. 13:14). Sometimes we use words so often they lose their meaning. 
This word “grace” suffers in this way. It is one of the most meaningful 
terms in our New Testament, and it is constantly on our lips. Yet I fancy 
many people would have some trouble to give it an exact definition. 
What does the grace of Christ do for us? (1) His grace shames us. 
When we have a real look at what Christ is, the contrast with what we 
are humbles us to the ground. The beginning of our salvation is to see 
the rags in which we are dressed. (2) His grace saves us. It would be 
a poor thing to shame us and leave it at that. It is this same grace, 
therefore, that reaches out to touch us with the word, “Be thou made 
clean.” (3) His grace sustains us. It would still not be enough were we 
to be only shamed and saved. We must also be kept. And that is pre- 
cisely what he will do. “My grace is sufficient,” said the Lord, as his 
faithful servant manfully took up the burden of his thorn. A distin- 
guished theologian of some years ago once defined grace as, “An expres- 
sion of the heart of God.” Perhaps we may think of these Corinthian 
letters in all their richness as in some sense elaborations of that great 
word with which Paul brings his messages to a close. 
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REVELATION AS EVENT 


The Authority of Scripture, by J. K. S. Rem. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1958. 286 pp. $4.50. 


THis is an important and highly stimulating contribution to what is apt to be- 
come an increasingly significant problem in contemporary theology. 

After an opening chapter on the effect of criticism and evolution on the modern 
attitude toward the Bible, Reid gives a scholarly treatment of scriptural authority 
in Calvin, Luther, and Reformed Orthodoxy. The Reformers emerge largely in 
the Barthian image, although the author is too careful a scholar to overlook the 
elements in them which justify the traditional interpretation of their views on 
Scripture. Reformed Orthodoxy is found wanting for assuming that revelation 
involves the transmission of truth, thereby opening the way to verbal inspiration, 
rather than seeing revelation as purely event or encounter, There follows an ex- 
cellent presentation of the Roman view of biblical authority, which will prove 
illumining to the Protestant reader who has not had an opportunity to make a 
firsthand study of Roman sources, 

Reid’s own view is presented in the last four chapters, which deal in order with 
inspiration, revelation, the theology of the Word, and authority. In regard to 
the first of these he argues that, since neither the inspiration of the words nor of 
the writers is ground for regarding the Bible as authoritative, “we have to look 
for some other quality than inspiration by which the authority of the Bible is to 
be guaranteed” (p. 173). 

One is prepared by Reid’s attitude toward inspiration to find him denying the 
propositional view of revelation with which it is associated. At the outset of his 
chapter on revelation he raises for himself what would seem to be a rather diff- 
cult question: “The Scriptures after all are writing, and writing consists in state- 
ments and judgments; and statements and judgments are the devices whereby 
information is usually conveyed. What more natural then than to suppose that 
the Scriptures convey information?” (p. 178) The question, however, causes no 
embarrassment, for it is immediately dealt with, if not answered, in the now 
familiar twofold assertion: “revelation is an event’”—it “does not consist of 
propositions” (p. 180). 

After a chapter entitled, “The Theology of the Word,” in which he gives a 
competent exposition of Barth and Brunner with reference to the authority of the 
Bible, Reid delineates his own position in his final chapter. Acknowledging that 
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no definition of authority has been offered up to this point, he adds that “‘if this 
is regarded as a defect, it is one which there is no intention even now of remedying 
at any great length” (p. 235). Actually not even a brief remedy is given. C. H. 
Dodd’s definition of authority—“I assume that the function of authority is to 
secure assent to truth”—is rejected on the ground that the distinction between 
authority and truth is awkward. We are then told that an authority must be 
permanent, simple, universal, categorical, and acceptable, but we are never told 
just what authority means. Lack of clarity here, apparently in the author’s think- 
ing as well as his writing, undoubtedly contributes to the serious want of co- 
herence in his portrayal of the authority of the Bible. 


“It is rather to be expected,” he says, “that the authority of the Bible will con- 
sist in the intrinsic quality of the whole” (p. 236). This quality consists in the 
fact that the Bible is the witness to Jesus Christ and the only book of its kind. 
Almost the whole of a chapter is devoted to the exposition of this theme. But the 
fact of the Bible’s witness to Christ, he continues, does not of itself make it au- 
thoritative. It becomes so only because of a second fact, namely, that “where this 
witness, incorrect and distorted though it may be, is borne, He to whom it is 
witness is present” (p. 272). When we introduce the reading of the Scripture 
with the words, “Hear the Word of God,” we mean literally that God is present 
and speaking. 

Why does the witness to God guarantee his actual presence? Not, says Reid, 
because the witness is “some semi-magical device,” a “power of incantation” by 
which God is induced to speak, but rather because God sovereignly elects to be 
actively present when the witness is borne. ““The Bible thus becomes the appointed 
means through which God addresses men, the named place where He confronts 
them” (p. 277). 

Reid emphasizes the fact that in the sovereign freedom wherewith God chooses 
to identify himself with the biblical witness, he likewise chooses to identify him- 
self with the witness of men today who “place themselves beside the apostolic- 
witnesses” (p. 274). “It is as true today as it was of the apostolic witness that 
‘he that heareth you heareth me’ (Luke 10:16), and this precisely because in 
both cases the free grace of God effects the identification” (p. 275). 

Since contemporary proclamation of the gospel, being a witness to Christ, is 
for this reason characterized by the same “intrinsic quality” in which Reid 
affirms the authority of the Bible to reside and since it, like the biblical witness, 
guarantees the presence of Christ, why are they not equally authoritative? Reid 
answers with Barth: because the Bible contains the proclamation of the first 
witnesses, “While (the Biblical writers’) witness is that of predecessors to whom 
none is prior, our witness is that of successors . . . the witness of the successors can 
only corroborate the substance of the earlier witness, This is why the Bible is 
normative in Christian life and thought and why preaching if it is to be Chris- 
tian, must be Biblical” (p. 275). 
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This reviewer comes to the end of Reid’s book full of admiration for his schol- 
arship but also with the feeling that some of its fundamental ideas, though much 
in vogue for the past forty years, stand in need of careful re-examination. The first 
and perhaps most fundamental of these is the assumption that revelation, being 
pure event or encounter, does not involve the transmission of truth about God. 
As ground for this doctrine Reid points out that the biblical idea of the knowledge 
of God “is practically synonymous with communion or fellowship with God” 
(p. 178). From this he draws the negative conclusion that it is not to be intellec- 
tually construed as involving propositional truth. A. Oepke’s article on kalupto 
in Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch zum neuen Testament is cited in support of 
his position. Oepke, however, gives no evidence that kalupto in New Testament 
usage does not involve an intellectual content, but only that it does mean “the 
activity of Jahweh, the setting aside of His essential hiddenness, the offering of 
Himself in communion.” On this basis alone he concludes, as does Reid, that 
“revelation is not the impartation of supernatural knowledge” (p. 575). Even 
if it is true, this negative inference is certainly a non sequitur. 


When impartially examined, does not revelation turn out to be both event 
and transmission of truth? Events are revelatory only when interpreted as acts 
of God, and interpretation involves the receiving of truths and the formulation 
of judgments about these acts. The Exodus is an event which can be interpreted, 
by Thomas Mann, for instance, as a purely socio-political movement, as any secu- 
lar historian would interpret the rebellion and withdrawal of a captive people. 
It becomes revelatory only when it is interpreted as an act of Jahweh; that is, 
when this way of looking at it is accepted as truth. Again, the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth was an historic event, but some thought it to mean no more than that 
John the Baptist, Elijah, Jeremiah, or one of the prophets had appeared. The 
event became revelatory only when men joined Peter in affirming “Thou art the 
Christ.” But this was the statement of a truth about Jesus, even one susceptible 
of propositional formulation, and which Jesus himself said was revealed by his 
Father in heaven. If revelation is only event and not the transmission of truth, 
either Jesus or the report of the synoptists was wrong. 


Just as we need re-examination of the idea of revelation as pure event or en- 
counter, so we need a re-examination of the cognate and widely used characteri- 
zation of the Bible as the “witness” to revelation. Does this concept really fulfill 
its purpose of eliminating the thought of the Bible as containing revealed truths? 
In the first place, how does, how can, the Bible witness to God and his acts except 
through conveying information and stating truths about them? Does it simply 
point to Christ, as does the finger of John the Baptist in Grunewald’s painting? 
Does it not also paint the Christ to whom the finger points and do this by means 
of giving information and stating truths? In the second place, to say that the 
Bible possesses an authoritative “intrinsic quality” because composed by “special 
men,” that is, the first witnesses, is closely analagous to saying that it is normative 
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because written by inspired men. And the argument can mean only that the 
Bible as witness possesses the authority of truth (that is, contains truths about 
God) and that this claim is supported by reference to its source. That Reid, at 
least at times, thinks of the Bible as containing truths is evident when he says 
that “revelation is in any case wrongly conceived when thought of merely in 
terms of propositions” (p. 182, italics mine), that “the means chosen (by God) 
is not a purely arbitrary means,” (p. 278) that the Bible “has at least the au- 
thority of an authentic record of certain facts” (p. 276), and that God is some- 
times said to speak in it and not merely through it. 


In thus sharing largely the traditional theory that the Bible is an authoritative 
book Reid might well have adopted also the traditional view that God, through 
the testimonium internum Spiritus Sancti, brings about “our full persuasion and 
assurance of the infallible truth and divine authority thereof.” Instead he incon- 
sistently advances the existentialist view that the Bible “becomes” authoritative 
(the Word of God) when God sovereignly appoints it as “the means through 
which (He) addresses men.” The genius of this view is that the Bible is not 
chosen because of the intrinsic authority Reid has been at pains to establish—it 
is picked up, like a telephone, which is one means of communication among 
others, but which does not itself contain that which is communicated. Why God 
chooses the Bible must remain a mystery, since if any biblical features are given 
as the reason, God is no longer sovereign in His choice. Bultmann (whom Reid 
ignores except for two passing references) is a faithful exponent of this position 
when he insists that no human reason can be given for the phenomenon that, 
when the kerygma is proclaimed, God may speak. 

It would have been highly illuminating if Reid had undertaken to define his 
position in relation to Bultmann, for he, along with Barth, occupies a halfway 
house between Bultmann and the traditional view. In the judgment of this 
reviewer that halfway house is untenable. Either the Bible through God’s election 
becomes authoritative or, through his providence, it 7s authoritative. 


JoHN Newton THOMAS 


MORE THAN AN INTRODUCTION 


An Introduction to the Theology of the New Testament, by ALAN RICHARDSON. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1958. 423 pp. $5.00. 


RecENT decades have not had much use for biblical theology. Technological 
“advances” tended to discredit it as a science, and biblical criticism to undermine 
confidence in its results. Some seminaries ceased to teach it, and replaced it with 
supposedly utilitarian courses on “preaching values in the New Testament.” It 
is exciting, therefore, to find a full-length study of New Testament theology (even 
though it modestly styles itself ““An Introduction”). 
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Moreover, its basic assumption is that Jesus and the apostles have given us 
insights which can be trusted—the theological ideas of the New Testament were 
not foisted upon it by men who corrupted the pure and simple gospel. It is good 
to have a theological work that takes the biblical material seriously. This seems 
to us of the first importance at a time when it is fashionable to rest theological 
schemes upon anything but the Bible—prudential ethics, the existentialist pos- 
ture, a Buddhist view of human nature, or sociological theories about what must 
have happened. 

In our time of neo-Gnosticism, when there is a whole cycle of newly fashioned 
catchwords that must be learned by the sophisticate, it is good to have a work 
which deals with the great realities of the spiritual life in biblical terms. The 
author is sure that “Most of the distortions and dissensions which have vexed 
the church... have arisen through the insistence of sects or sections of the Chris- 
tian community upon using words which are not found in the New Testament” 
(p. 217). Examples of these are substitution, satisfaction, merit, “second com- 
ing.” Conversely, “much theological disputation and obfuscation has resulted 
from the attempt to define what the Bible does not define” (p. 332). 

In a time of fragmentation it is good to have a writer who takes into account 
the biblical revelation in its entirety. Richardson writes in full awareness that 
New Testament theology has its roots far back in the history of the people of God, 
and that such terms as Satan, baptism, and predestination cannot be disposed 
of by reference to isolated texts. With respect to atonement, for example, much 
mischief has been done by those who seized upon one biblical metaphor and 
made it into a complete and final explanation, disregarding numerous other “re- 
demption metaphors which had their origins in the social customs of ancient 
societies” (p. 218). 

That biblical theology enables a man to see things whole is suggested by the 
fact that our author, an Anglican, points out that in apostolic times presbyter 
and bishop “appear to have been two names for the same office-bearers” (p. 325). 
It is interesting in this connection to note Richardson’s judgment of Barth: “Like 
all the great heresiarchs, he tries to turn a valuable prophetic insight into a dog- 
matic theological position and thus denies a larger truth for the sake of the aspect 
of the truth which he sees so vividly” (p. 361, note 3). 

It is the custom in some quarters to draw a distinction between two kinds of 
courses offered in theological schools: the academic and the practical. Pastors 
willing to study this volume will discover that coming to grips with the biblical 
material turns out to be the most practical use to which they can put their time. 
One of the most serious problems of the minister is in giving vocational guidance 
to the young. In our highly concentrated and highly mechanized society it is 
increasingly difficult for youth to feel that it has any real choice—most must take 
a job where there is an opening. There are two ways the pastor can approach 
the problem. One is to try to find film strips showing happily adjusted young 
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people going off to work in the factory. The other is to consider what the Scripture 
has to say about vocation. Richardson helps us to see that Christ is the Called 
One. To be in him makes everything different. The author’s observation regard- 
ing man’s response to the proclamation of the gospel seems highly pertinent: 
“The mysterious truth of the Gospel cannot be made known through ordinary 
publicity channels but only through ‘the hearing of faith’—a truth constantly 
overlooked by busy, untheological clergymen who imagine that they can bring 
home the message of the Gospel by modern advertising techniques and business 
methods, Thus they convert the mystery of evangelization into a ‘problem of 
communication’ ” (pp. 58 f.). 

If the parishioners are troubled by the Resurrection, let the preacher confront 
them with the view here expounded that our best argument here “does not con- 
sist in a skillful piecing together of the documentary evidence” but “in what the 
church does every Sunday and in the quality of her life on every day of the 
week” (p. 190). If parishioners are perplexed by apparent similarity between 
the gospel and the Dead Sea Scrolls with respect to the imagery of light and 
darkness, let the pastor study the section on “The Light of the World.” If par- 
ishioners are troubled by “faith healers” who appear on television, let the pastor 
prepare himself to meet the situation by studying the section on “The Miracles 
of the Kingdom of God.” 

Here also is the kind of help which every pastor needs in combatting sects, 
whether from the left or from the right. If “holiness” groups are burgeoning, 
let the pastor study the chapter on “The Holy Spirit,” and the sections on the 
righteousness of God and the holiness of the church. If parishioners are anxious 
over relatives who are attracted by Roman Catholic practices, let them read the 
section on “The Blessed Virgin Mary.” Here they will find Jesus’ mother rev- 
erently assigned to her proper sphere; “there is no suggestion that she is to be 


99 


worshipped or placed alongside Christ as ‘co-mediatrix’. 


Here also is the kind of help needed by the ecumenical movement. If we were 
to take the New Testament seriously we should discover that “the single most 
serious obstacle to the evangelization of the world is the ‘disunity of the church’ ” 
(p. 286). The word “denomination” is never to be equated with “church.” If 
we were to put this term into Greek we should find ourselves speaking about “the 
World Council of Schisms and Heresies.” Church unity is not “‘to be conceived 
of arithmetically” (p. 288); it is not something to be arranged “in conferences 
about reunion” (p. 290); it is not simply a “desirable feature” of church life. 
Without unity the church does not exist. Its unity comes from “obedience to 
the divine commandment” regarding brotherly love. 

While applauding the author’s belief that New Testament words cannot be 
understood apart from Old Testament ideas, the reviewer felt that it is straining 
the point a little too far to see Jesus’ passing through Jericho as a parallel to 
Joshua’s entry into that city (p. 22); or the dove at Jesus’ baptism foreshadowed 
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by the dove released from Noah’s ark (p. 180); or that the mountain of Mark 
11:23 is a mass of Jewish unbelief. If it is surprising to find the author several 
times quoting the spurious end to Mark’s Gospel, without due consideration of 
the textual difficulty, it must be said that he rests nothing solely upon it. A non- 
Anglican finds it interesting that the books of the Apocrypha are quoted as 
Scripture in the same way the books of the Old and New Testaments are quoted. 

During ten years of teaching New Testament theology, the reviewer never 
found a satisfactory textbook. He directed students toward what some of them 
found a bewildering variety of monographs on grace, repentance, baptism, for- 
giveness, Holy Spirit, etc. Here is everything rolled into one! The reviewer began 
with faith, considering that this is not only the proper attitude for every believer 
but is itself a tool of research. The course concluded with discussions of the min- 
istry and the sacraments. Since this book begins and ends at precisely these 
places, the reviewer will not be thought prejudiced against it! 

If the reviewer were still a professor, the search for a text would have come 
to an end. More important than that is the fact that here is a book which could 
inform a man’s preaching for the rest of his life. 

J. CarTER Swaim 


IDEAS OR EVENTS 


Theology of the Old Testament, by EpMonp Jacos. Translated by AkTHUR W, 
HEATHCOTE and Puiuip J. Attcocx. Harper and Brothers Publishers, New 
York, 1958. 368 pp. $5.00. 


EpMOoND Jacos is professor of Old Testament in the University of Strasbourg. 
This book is a translation of his Théologie de Ancien Testament, which was 
first published in 1955. It is the best Old Testament theology yet published in 
the English language. The author demonstrates a firsthand knowledge of the Old 
Testament itself together with a broad grasp of related fields and relevant up-to- 
date literature. The table of contents, extended footnotes, carefully selected 
bibliographies at the end of each section, and indexes combine to make the 
volume a very usable reference work. The bibliographies are one of the most 
valuable features, especially for those who are interested in European publica- 
tions. The author clearly shows the value of a knowledge of Hebrew for the 
theological interpretation of the Old Testament, not by writing a chapter on the 
subject, but by the methodology he actually employs. The book is packed full 
of meat for the serious student and ought to have a wide and intensive use by 
seminary students and ministers. 

The book contains an Introduction and three major divisions. In the Intro- 
duction the author seeks to define his subject, trace its history, and show its place 
in relation to other Old Testament studies and to other subjects in the theological 
curriculum. In Part One he presents the God of the Old Testament as the living 
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God, who has names (El-Elohim, Yahweh, Yahweh Tsebaoth, Baal, Adon, 
Melek, et al.), manifestations (angel, face, glory, and name), and attributes 
(holiness, righteousness, faithfulness, love, wrath, and wisdom). In Part Two 
he presents the action of God according to the Old Testament. The instruments 
of God’s action are the Spirit and the Word. God is the creator of the world, but 
“the idea of creation is secondary to that of covenant” (p. 136). Jacob agrees 
with Barth that creation has the character of history. Because man is a creature 
of God, his nature and destiny are treated in this part of the book. Attention is 
given to such concepts as flesh, soul, spirit, heart, the image of God, and sex. “If 
man’s nature can be defined by the theme of the image of God, his function can 
be qualified as an imitation of God” (p. 173). In man’s relation to God fear 
is important, but joy is more central (p. 175). The destiny of man is life, the 
power of life is God’s blessing, and the result of blessing is shalom. ‘“‘Psalmists such 
as the authors of Psalms 16 and 73... found in communion with God a life to 
which death itself could set no limits” (p. 180). God is the Lord of history, and 
Israel’s faith is historically grounded. Yet Israel’s interest in history is not anti- 
quarian. The process of historicization is most apparent in relation to the use of 
myths, to the cult, and to the law. God’s Lordship of history is also set forth 
in relation to election, the covenant, Israel’s mission, miracles, and providence. 
His action is further described with reference to institutions: the king, the prophet, 
the priest, the wise man, the sacred place, the cult, and the law. Part Three 
Jacob entitles “Opposition to and Final Triumph of God’s Work.” In it he 
considers sin and redemption, death and the future life, and the consummation 
of God’s purpose. 

The chief weakness of this book is that, in spite of the author’s genuine concern 
for history and his practice of historical exegesis, inadequate consideration is 
given to the history of salvation (emphasizing God’s mighty acts), and therefore 
the treatment of the Old Testament data is too similar to the organization of the 
subject matter in a systematic theology. At the very outset we read, “The the- 
ology of the Old Testament may be defined as the systematic account of the 
specific religious ideas which can be found throughout the Old Testament and 
which form its profound unity” (p. 11). Strange though it may seem, we read 
a little later, “To know the way in which the nation was moulded, the political 
and social changes that it underwent, is as important as to know how the Old 
Testament itself was formed, knowledge that is all the more indispensable since 
theology does not work with ideas, but with historical facts” (p. 28). It is true 
that in times past Old Testament theology has been thought of primarily in 
terms of ideas and that today much more attention is being given to interpreted 
events—but the ambiguity suggested by these two quotations characterizes the 
entire book. Emphasis on God’s mighty acts is too much restricted to formal 
treatment at specific points and too little stressed throughout. Inasmuch as the 
author proposes to be historical in his presentation, it would have been a better 
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procedure to begin with the action of God rather than with his character, since 
God’s character is revealed by his activity. The unity of the Old Testament could 
be seen more clearly if more attention had been given to the mighty acts of God 
in chronological sequence and the interpretations associated therewith. 


On page 12 the author seems to imply that “a perfectly objective study” of 
the Old Testament is possible. Although he achieves a high degree of objectivity, 
perfect objectivity is neither possible nor desirable. He stresses the fact that 
Israel was interested in history to the extent in which it is here and now a present 
and dynamic reality (p. 184). If this is true, how can one reach the profoundest 
depths of Old Testament theology without himself confessing Israel’s faith as 
an Israelite in his own day? This is to say that the Old Testament theologian 
should be concerned with relevance; in fact, Jacob’s own warm spirit of concern 
breaks through whether he so intended or not, The book would be even more 
valuable if he had paid more attention to this matter. A theology of the Old 
Testament should so pulsate with the mighty acts of God and man’s response 
of faith and unfaith that the reader is constrained to make his own confession 
of faith in God. 


Sometimes the author’s presentation lacks clarity. For example, in accepting 
the law as later than the prophets (p. 27), does he mean that there was no law 
at all before the literary prophets? The identification of the Servant of the Lord 
in Isaiah 40-55 needs clarification (pp. 213, 339) in relation to the current de- 
bate on the subject. On page 281 the impression is unintentionally given that 
the author has mentioned “the whole of the sin vocabulary” of the Old Testament. 

In spite of these and other possible criticisms, Jacob’s work is a notable achieve- 
ment which places all serious students of the Old Testament in his debt. 


ARNOLD BLack RHODES 


LORD AND SERVANT 


Old Testament Theology, by Lupwic Kou er. Translated by A. S. Topp. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1957. 252 pp. $4.50. 


Tue English speaking world is now being favored with the publication of several 
important books by distinguished European scholars on the theology of the Old 
Testament. Happily we have emerged from the period when it was stylish to 
speak only of the religion, or even the religions, of Israel, and are witnessing the 
revival of the discipline of Old Testament theology which, of course, is encom- 
passed within the larger framework of biblical theology. It is significant that 
the work of the late Ludwig Kohler, formerly professor at the University of 
Zurich, was completed in 1935 on the anniversary of the publication of Luther’s 
Theses—a symbol of the theological renaissance of which this book was an early 
sign. Since that time the book, quantitatively small but qualitatively rich, has 
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established itself as a standard work in the field. The English translation is based 
on the third revised edition (1952). 

In writing an Old Testament theology the first task is to find an organiza- 
tional pattern which does justice to the materials. Facing this problem in the 
Foreword, Kohler insists that the Old Testament itself does not provide a scheme; 
“one must therefore borrow it from elsewhere and take good care that it does 
not distort the facts.” His scheme, though a “very simple” one, is essentially 
systematic: theology, anthropology, and soteriology. Accordingly, in Part One 
he deals with God: his existence, nature, names, historical activity, works, and 
revelation (126 pages). In Part Two he discusses man: his communal being, 
his nature, his life, his world, his struggle with good and evil, his attempt to re- 
deem himself through the cult (69 pages). In Part Three, the shortest section 
(37 pages), he takes up the theme of judgment and salvation. 


Despite his borrowing a scheme from the outside, Kohler does find within the 
Old Testament itself a theme which he regards as “the backbone of Old Testa- 
ment theology,” namely, the affirmation that “God is the ruling Lord” with the 
correlative understanding that man is called to be God’s responsible servant. 
Everything else, he states, derives from this fundamental declaration concerning 
Lord and servant. Indeed, “religion in the Old Testament is the relation be- 
tween command and obedience” (p. 30). Presumably because of this accent, 
Kohler begins his section on soteriology, not with a treatment of God’s saving 
acts as manifest in Israel’s history or in creation, but with a discussion of “‘com- 
mandment and law” from which he proceeds to the theme of “disobedience and 
punishment”—and from there to “expiation and forgiveness” and finally to 
eschatology. 

Within the requirements of this structure the work is well done, often flashing 
with brilliant insight. The reader will become conscious, however, of a tension 
between the chosen structure and the Old Testament materials, To return again 
to the Foreword, Kohler maintains that Old Testament theology seeks “to bring 
together and to relate those ideas and thoughts and concepts of the Old Testa- 
ment (italics added) which are or can be important.” Thus the theologian syste- 
matically arranges ideas under chosen rubrics, though taking into full considera- 
tion their development and diversity within Israel’s historical pilgrimage. Does 
this approach, however, do justice to the covenantal character of Israel’s faith? 
When the central concern of the Old Testament is the relationship between God 
and his people, “the facts” are “distorted” (to echo Kohler’s words) by focus- 
ing attention on the “nature” of man. Furthermore, it may be questioned 
whether Kohler reckons sufficiently with the fact that Old Testament theology 
is basically historical theology, despite his statement: “It (divine revelation) is 
appropriately presented not as theology but as history. The God of the Old Testa- 
ment has a history” (p. 59). This seems to require the abandonment of a scheme 
which is too static in favor of one which expresses the radically historical char- 
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acter of Israel’s faith. Recent studies of the nature of Israel’s tradition, and the 
recasting of the tradition into new forms in the period of the tribal confederacy, 
the monarchy, etc., would seem to provide a clue which the theologian cannot 
overlook. 

Kohler tacitly acknowledges the inadequacy of his scheme in that he does not 
know what to do with the cult. With some hesitance he puts it under the caption 
of anthropology, on the assumption that the cult is essentially man’s attempt to 
save himself. “It (the cult) is begun and continued and accomplished by man; 
it is works, not grace; an act of self-help, not a piece of God’s salvation” (p. 181). 
He finds support for this by citing the prophets’ radical criticisms of the cult and 
by a late dating of the priestly tradition. “Until the time of Ezekiel the cult does 
not belong to the Old Testament revelation” (p. 195). It cannot be denied that 
the priestly theology often moved in the direction of redemption by works, nor 
can it be denied that from the standpoint of the New Testament, Israel’s cult 
is inadequate. On the other hand, priestly theology rests on the premise that 
God himself has provided the means of grace and it provides various safeguards 
against the cult becoming something ex opere operato. Furthermore, it is not 
without significance that Israel’s ancient confession of faith, as preserved in 
Deuteronomy 26:5-10, was made in connection with a cultic act at a cultic fes- 
tival as an expression of thanksgiving for the gift of the land and its bounties. 

These criticisms, however, are not intended to minimize the importance of 
this book which, when it appeared almost a quarter of a century ago, was a great 
pioneering achievement and which even yet makes a claim upon the attention of 
those who want to gain a deeper and richer understanding of the Old Testament. 


BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 


A CHRISTOLOGICAL ECCLESIOLOGY 
The Reality of the Church, by CLaupE Wetcu. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1958. 254 pp. $3.95. 
Tuts book, which was originally presented as the James Sprunt Lectures at 
Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, Virginia, is a most helpful intro- 
duction to the Christian understanding of the church. It avoids sentimentality 
and has a firm grip upon the concrete realities of the church. At the same time, 
it shows unusual insight into the transcendent ground and meaning of the Body 
of Christ. The problem of understanding the church as it actually is in this world 
is clearly stated at the beginning. Professor Welch tells us that we have to face 
the fact that the church is a community of sinners. “The lives of the members 
reveal less the joyful song of the ‘new man’ than the tiresome and familiar refrain 
of the old captivity in which nothing has been made new” (p. 17). Moreover, 


no claims concerning the divine origin of the church can nullify the relevance 
of the sociological understanding of it. 
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The problem at the outset, then, is to find some kind of harmony between 
what faith asserts about the church and what the facts disclose (p. 21). Faith 
sees the Body of Christ, the community of the justified; the facts show divided 
and sinful bodies of believers. Faith sees the people of God, the colony of heaven; 
the facts reveal quite human associations which bear striking resemblances to 
many other social organizations, 


This paradoxical situation is seen in the life of the individual Christian who 
is “in Christ” and at the same time who is “expecting Christ.” Welch asserts 
that this is even apparent in the person of Jesus Christ himself whose life, death, 
and resurrection admit of varied interpretations and human responses (pp. 24-25). 
So we are dealing here with the paradoxical problem both of the individual 
believer and of the meaning of Jesus Christ (pp. 25, 29). 

Various efforts to treat this problem are summarized with unusual clarity 
(pp. 30-41). And these set the stage for the unfolding of the author’s own point 
of view. Instead of finding the temporal and even sinful character of the church 
an embarrassment, Welch asserts that this is essential to there being any church 
at all. Whatever else faith understands about the people of God, it identifies that 
people as a human community responding to God’s activity. “For faith, this 
human-ness of the believing community belongs to the ontology of the church, 
to its very being as the church” (p. 61). The point is that faith itself requires 
us to recognize this stuff of human-ness as a structural feature of the church. 
The church is precisely the people of God in a kind of mutual involvement which 
would not be itself without temporality and recurring sinfulness, While it is God 
who establishes the church, and Jesus Christ who is its Lord, these affirmations 
are to be seen as requiring the temporal involvement mentioned in the foregoing 
sentences. 


The inherent temporality of the church, which faith identifies, is evident from 
the very action of God in the person of Jesus Christ. “The church is indisputably 
formed around that concrete historical figure” (p. 67). Christ’s words, deeds, 
death, resurrection clearly show that the church is dependent for its very life 
upon God’s action in history. If it is true that the divine activity has called the 
church into being, it is also true that it was the divine initiative itself which de- 
termined that man’s response must be an essential factor in causing the church 
to be. “God does not scorn to meet us in the history in which we live” (p. 75). 
The ongoing life of the church witnesses to God’s gracious willingness to become 
involved with us in our humanity and our history. And the Incarnation decis- 
ively discloses this profound fact. In connection with this idea, which is perhaps 
best symbolized by the Suffering Servant, Welch introduces a brief but fascinat- 
ing note on the significance of the “historical Jesus” (pp. 112-116). He appears 
to me to make a sound appraisal of the views of Emil Brunner and John Knox 
in their tendency to minimize the significance of the historical Jesus. And his 
suggestion for a proper approach seems well put when he insists that the church 
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affirms not the incarnation of the Son of God in the memory or life of the Chris- 
tian community but in Jesus of Nazareth (p. 115). 

The book contains significant insights into the meaning of various phrases 
such as: “the people of God,” “the bride of Christ,” and “the body of Christ.” 
And there is enough representative literature cited to open the way to further 
study. This is one of the chief merits of this volume. As far as constructive state- 
ment is concerned, it is doubtful whether, after the first three chapters and until 
the last chapter (VII), there is anything of theological consequence to be noted. 
To be sure, there are needed critiques of opposing positions in the light of the 
central thesis. One of these is the decisive argument against a more or less typical 
view of the Roman Catholic Church concerning the idea that there is no salva- 
tion apart from that church. Many people who are not actually Roman Catho- 
lics may nevertheless be in the “true Church” (pp. 193 ff.). This view is rightly 
shown to be too vague to have any concrete meaning that is in keeping either 
with the New Testament or with the plain facts of history. 


The analysis of the work of the Holy Spirit in relation to the church carries 
forward the essential thesis of the divine-human involvement. And the basic 
insights are sound. Now and then throughout the book there are turns of thought 
which seem to be out of keeping with that judiciousness of mind which charac- 
terizes the author. For example, in speaking of the paradoxical character of 
man’s testimony to Jesus Christ (pp. 24 ff.) the situation is not rightly assessed. 
It is, of course, true that there were many different and conflicting reactions to 
Jesus as recorded in the Gospels. But, in the biblical context, this is not due to 
ambiguities in the person of Jesus Christ but to the distortions within the mind 
of man. Few there are, indeed, who can rightly assess the character of any man. 
But that does not mean that the difficulty lies in the man under consideration. 
In regard to Jesus, this points to the fact that the darkness does not comprehend 
the light. The hiddenness (see p. 37) is not owing to any essential difficulty in 
Jesus Christ but in man’s unwillingness to put himself in a position to see him 
as he is. 

Another example of a certain want of justness of apprehension, which is rare 
in this author, is seen in a couple of digressions on the Holy Spirit. One of these 
concerns the Holy Spirit as at work in the Old Testament (pp. 219-220). The 
other has to do with the Holy Spirit as at work in all mankind everywhere 
(pp. 225-226). There is a point here to be guarded. In a true sense, the Holy 
Spirit speaks through the language of every tongue and in the impulses of every 
heart. But this is not rightly developed by the author as moving or drawing the 
human spirit toward the Lordship of Jesus Christ. Welch clearly identifies the 
New Testament teaching which makes it impossible to think of the work of the 
Holy Spirit apart from Jesus Christ. But in the two points mentioned, this New 
Testament teaching is not consistently maintained. 


Mack B. STOKES 
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CONTEMPORARY RELEVANCE OF PLATO 


Therapeia: Plato’s Conception of Philosophy, by Ropert E. CusHMAN. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1958. 322 pp. $6.00. 


PLato, who has taken many whippings from theologians in the last few decades, 
has come in for new Christian appreciation during the past year. Quite inde- 
pendently of each other, Eric Voegelin in Plato and Aristotle and Robert Cush- 
man in Therapaeia have brought admirable learning and imagination to the in- 
terpretation of Socrates and Plato. 

Voegelin’s book is part of a daring and comprehensive study of Western thought, 
which will run to a total of six volumes. Cushman’s more modest aim is to con- 
centrate strictly on Plato—and on one primary aspect of his thought. But the 
two books are alike in the thoroughness and rigor of their scholarship, and their 
conclusions are remarkably similar. 


Cushman, who has recently become Dean of the Duke Divinity School after 
several years of teaching theology there, interprets Plato via the Augustinian 
tradition rather than the patterns of rationalistic idealism, With detailed docu- 
mentation he shows that for Plato philosophy is a way of salvation from anarchy 
of soul, a therapy for man’s sickness. The ignorance which Plato seeks to over- 
come is a disease of the will, a self-imposed bondage. Philosophy, then, does 
not simply improve man’s thinking; it awakens, purifies, and quickens the whole 
life. Knowledge and wisdom depend upon the ethos, or disposition of soul, of 
the inquirer. There is no reflection which does not involve the purposes of the 
person who does the thinking. 

Although Cushman, in his desire to avoid clichés, refuses to use the word 
existential until near the end of his book (p. 261), he is saying throughout that 
Plato is an existentialist. Socrates, who turned from the study of physical nature 
to the problem of self-understanding, is the forerunner of the modern existential- 
ists who concentrate less on objective fact than on the thinking and struggling 
subject. Likewise for Plato “the truths of dialectic are not available except 
through personal decision.” 

Therapaeia can be read simply as an exposition of Plato. As such it is both 
scholarly and persuasive. But such a reading does not exhaust the purpose of 
the book. Cushman is using Plato, in an honest and sensitive way, to voice cer- 
tain arguments of his own. These arguments, though not obtrusive, deserve 
comment. I shall mention three, 

First, Cushman is contending for the validity of ethics and metaphysics and 
against the positivism so prevalent today. Far from regarding positivism as a 
new movement, he sees its basic impulse and modes of thought in the ancient 
Sophists. Plato, he argues thoughtfully, both refuted the Sophists and antici- 
pated the mentality which has produced modern positivism, The whole Platonic 
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philosophy is an effort at healing the sickness which makes men refuse to ask 
the most basic questions of self-understanding. 

In this discussion Cushman strikes some solid blows against some crass and 
influential forms of positivism. I am not so readily convinced of the value of 
Plato’s (and perhaps Cushman’s) argument against the “sensate’” man. The 
more subtle of the logical empiricists have contributed a great deal to accurate 
thinking, and their weaknesses, I should think, are not due to “sensuous dis- 
tractions” or appetites of the body. Both philosophers and theologians may wish 
that the book had analyzed this issue more thoroughly. 

A second concern of Cushman is to make a strong case for some remarkable 
parallels between Platonic philosophy and the most recent theology. He does 
not labor the point; in fact the book has few indications that the author is a 
theologian. But his vocabulary deliberately describes Plato in phrases that are 
typical of up-to-date theological conversations. Plato pictures a self at war with 
itself. Its errors are often due to pride. Its bondage and “upside-down” exist- 
ence mean that freedom can come only through conversion and amendment of 
life. Hence mature judgment requires decision (krisis) and love. The quest for 
truth demands a kind of divine inspiration and madness (which make us think 
of St. Paul’s “foolishness of God’). And truth cannot be demonstrated; it is 
self-authenticating. 

All these parallels should help a generation of anti-Platonic Christian thinkers 
to see why so many of the ancient theologians, including the mighty Augustine, 
were ready to learn from Plato. Still the contrast between Plato and the Chris- 
tian gospel remains, and that is the substance of Cushman’s third argument. For, 
while his concern is to explain rather than criticize, Cushman points to one major 
weakness in Plato: “namely, that dialectic, the principal instrument of conver- 
sion, at one and the same time is designed to induce and yet itself presupposes a 
suitable condition of character.” Man is at war with himself; he can find heal- 
ing only if he sees the truth, and he can see the truth only if he is healed. Only 
a rare few—notably the heroic Socrates—can break this vicious circle. That is 
why Augustine and the Christian church, while drawing much from Plato, put 
their trust in divine grace and in a Mediator whom Plato did not know. 

Cushman’s able and perceptive book should both illuminate the understand- 


ing of Plato in much contemporary philosophy and change the tone of many 


debates in theology. Danen 1. Seenen 


WORDS AND THE WORD 
Bible Key Words, Volume II. From Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament. Translated and edited by J. R. Coates and H. P. 
Kincpon. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1958. 325 pp. $4.00. 


GERHARD KitTEL’s Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament is a multi- 
volume encyclopedia of word studies which, when it is finished, will have covered 
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the whole Greek vocabulary of the New Testament (to date there are five complete 
volumes, ending with the word skleruno). The description of the work as the 
“twentieth century Summa Theologica of Biblical learning” is no exaggeration. 
The result of the combined research of the best contemporary continental biblical 
scholars, it has become a standard tool for every scientific study of New Testament 
theology. In 1949 an English translation of the word studies (Love, Church, Sin, 
Righteousness ) was published under the title Bible Key Words. Now in a second 
volume we have four more studies: Lord (by Werner Foerster and Gottfried 
Quell), Gnosis (Rudolph Bultmann), Basileia (K. L. Schmidt, H. Kleinknecht, 
K. G. Kuhn, and G. von Rad), and Apostleship (Karl H. Rengstorf). The 
translators have remained faithful to the original German studies except for the 
transliteration and/or translation of some Greek and Hebrew terms, the omis- 
sion or abbreviation of a few detailed citations, and a few additions of their own. 


The material is handled similarly in each of the studies. An investigation is 
made first of all of the word’s use in classical Greek literature, Hellenistic-syncre- 
tistic religion, the Old Testament (Hebrew and Septuagint), and rabbinic or late 
Judaism. Then the various New Testament sources are compared and contrasted 
against this general secular and religious background. This procedure is by no 
means motivated by the old concern of the study of comparative religions to 
prove that the theology of the early church is like, if not actually derived from, 
that of Hellenistic and Oriental religions and philosophy. On the contrary, the 
authors are concerned to get at what is really unique in the New Testament by 
understanding the new meaning it pours into concepts familiar also in other en- 
vironments. Different people do not always mean the same thing when they use 
the same word. It is precisely by a careful analysis of the various connotations 
they give a common concept that we learn how they differ. One of the most 
valuable contributions of these studies is the help they give us in understanding 
a New Testament concept by showing what it does not mean. That this approach 
is no mere academic exercise becomes especially clear when the authors contrast 
the Greek and biblical ways of thinking. Again and again one is struck by the 
fact that we who belong to Western civilization all too often quite unconsciously 
read the New Testament with presuppositions quite foreign to the predominantly 
Semitic presuppositions of the biblical writers themselves. ‘To mention only one 
example, Bultmann shows in his article on Gnosis that it is a Hellenistic point 
of view which understands the “knowledge” of God to mean a correct intellectual 
perception of truths or facts about God, who is thereby made only an object of 
abstract thought. For the biblical writers knowledge of God does not mean so 
much a rational activity as personal confrontation with a living God in the his- 
torical event of his saving actions, the result of which is not so much an enlight- 
ened reason as submission, obedience, gratitude, and fellowship. 

In a short review it is possible to mention only a few indicative examples of 
the wealth of material covered in each article. In the article Lord there is a long 
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discussion of the difficult problem of the meaning of the Old Testament names 
“adhon” and “Yahweh” for God, and a careful analysis of the connection be- 
tween Jesus’ resurrection and the New Testament transferal to him of the Old 
Testament name for God. Bultmann attempts to show in his article that both 
Paul and John “appropriated Gnostic terms and ways of presenting problems,” 
not because they themselves had a Gnostic theology, but precisely in order to 
combat the Gnostic heresy and to defend their uniquely Christian understanding 
of “knowledge.” The article Basileia provides a convincing argument for modern 
biblical scholarship’s rejection of the old “liberal” (Hellenistic!) understanding 
of the “Kingdom of God” as an ethical “ideal’’ Christians must strive to “attain” 
or “bring in.” On the basis of New Testament evidence, the coming of the 
Kingdom is understood as the eschatalogical event whereby God establishes his 
royal sovereignty in the world quite without the help or actions of men—an 
event which is at once the object of future hope and a reality which absolutely 
conditions the life of the Christian already now. The article on Apostleship dis- 
cusses the identity, qualifications, and authority of the New Testament apostle 
by establishing a connection between his function and that of the Old Testament 
prophet (especially Jeremiah). The result is not only new insight into the nature 
of the New Testament church, but also new light on the problem of apostolic 
succession. One need not, of course, agree with all the conclusions of these studies 
in order to appreciate and learn from their serious attempt to listen to the Bible 
on its own terms, 

This book is not easy reading. Free use is made of Greek and Hebrew quota- 
tions. A great deal of evidence is collected so concisely that one must read very 
slowly sentence by sentence. If he is really to digest the material, one must refer 
constantly to voluminously cited scriptural passages. But any minister or theo- 
logically aware layman (even without proficiency in Greek and Hebrew) who 
is willing to work in order to understand the Bible will find it an immensely re- 
warding book. After one has once worked through it as a whole, he should find 
himself turning to it often as a commentary on particular biblical texts. The 
indexes of scriptural references and of Greek, Hebrew, and Aramaic words at 
the end of each article facilitates such use. Students will welcome the bibliography 
of important related works included with each subject. 


S. C. GuTHRIE, Jr. 
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The World Is Learning Compassion, by 
Frank C. Lausacnu. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., Westwood, N. J., 1958. 
251 pp. $3.50. 


A Book by so saintly and world-re- 
nowned a Christian leader as Frank 
Laubach, chosen Book-of-the-month by 
a prominent book club, and acclaimed 
by Bishop Gerald Kennedy as “hope in 
the midst of despair and guidance for 
our contemporary confusion” would 
seem safe from harsh criticism. And yet 
Father Trevor Huddleston wrote in 
Saturday Review (May 24, 1958), 
“The book constantly angers and at 
times infuriates me,” and concluded 
that it is far more of a danger than a 
help to a Christian. 

Who is right? Dr. Laubach is a man 
of mystical faith and profound com- 
passion for hungry and suffering hu- 
manity. His life and global service have 
been a benediction to multitudes. He 
is the author of many interesting and 
some very inspiring books, The theme 
of his latest volume is a worthy one— 
the compassion of Christ is now reach- 
ing through and beyond the church to 
save the world. Facing the challenge of 
Communism he finds encouragement in 
the growth of both government and pri- 
vate philanthropy, in the broadening 
concern for underprivileged countries 
and peoples, and in all organized efforts 
to alleviate poverty and ignorance and 
disease. A vast amount of readable in- 


formation is condensed into a few read- 
able chapters. One is surprised to find 
how much is being done today to ele- 
vate standards of living throughout the 
world, 

And yet I share the disquiet of Fa- 
ther Huddleston and others over Lau- 
bach’s main thesis. As a missionary I 
have participated in many kinds of 
Christian social service. I believe in the 
economic aid programs of the United 
Nations and of the United States. Yet 
I would not want to imprison the ideal 
of the Kingdom of God in any modern 
movement that has in it the element of 
compassion: literacy campaigns, Foun- 
dation grants, UN welfare plans, be- 
nevolent activities of Christian missions, 
or private relief and reconstruction. The 
Christian gospel is far more than these 
and it goes much deeper. The world 
has much yet to learn of true Christian 
compassion for the bodies and souls of 
men. 

Too much of Laubach’s book is 
praise for American benevolence to- 
ward the rest of mankind, described in 
rather self-righteous tones. The motives 
of our giving are not all pure and we 
come far short of what we should do, in 
both charity and justice. Billions of dol- 
lars sent abroad will not make up for 
what we lose through racial and social 
discriminations at home. Sensitive na- 
tionalists in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America will react strongly against the 
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unfortunate presuppositions and impli- 
cations in Laubach’s sweeping state- 
ments. To say, “We have discovered 
that capitalism works when we have 
enough of the compassion of Jesus in 
it’ (page 85) is perilous over-simplifi- 
cation and raises questions difficult to 
answer in nations that know only an 
economy of scarcity and concentration 
of wealth and power in the hands of a 
selfish few. The Communists, without 
Christian motivation, have been able to 
impress large sections of mankind with 
their desire to uplift the working classes 
and to free countries from colonial ex- 
ploitation. Christian compassion must 
go much farther than charity and be- 
nevolence; it must hold high a new con- 
ception of society according to the will 
of God. 

Dr. Laubach’s book is good in many 
ways. Its usefulness is vitiated by super- 
ficial reasoning, sentimental utopian- 
ism, and an exasperating avoidance of 
great moral issues such as the costly 
preparation for war and destruction on 
the part of the “Christian and compas- 
sionate West.” The best corrective to 
such errors is the Bible itself. 


FRANK W. PRICE 





The Place of Women in the Church, by 
CuHaRLES CALDWELL Ryrie. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1958. 
155 pp. $2.95. 

Tuis title is an attractive one these 

days, especially to active churchwomen 

who frequently hear themselves dis- 
cussed by theologians and ruling elders, 
but who never really know whether 
they’re sinning or serving when they 
participate in the work of the church. 


Most women would like to know the 
truth about themselves, and most, we 
verily believe, are willing to stop if they 
are shown that they should. The trou- 
ble seems to lie in the fact that the the- 
ologians and the elders can’t agree as 
to what the Bible really teaches on the 
subject. 

In this volume is put down one man’s 
opinion of what the Scriptures and 
church history have to teach concerning 
the place of women in the church. The 
man is associate professor of theology 
in the Dallas Theological Seminary. His 
approach is historical as well as scrip- 
tural. In drawing his conclusions, he 
declares, he sought “fact, not fancy; 
truth, not theory; instruction, not imag- 
ination.” And what are his conclusions? 
He answers: “In the inspired writings 
we have the mind of God concerning 
the full development of woman. And 
this will mean subordination and honor 
in the home, silence and helpfulness in 
the church...” 

Dr. Ryrie, in our opinion, is very sin- 
cere in arriving at these conclusions. He 
has his own convictions on the subject, 
but, as he says, the subject is not his 
doctrinal hobby. Nor is he a fanatic on 
the subject. In fact, after the presenta- 
tion of so many arguments and proof 
texts on the subject, one is a bit sur- 
prised to read the author’s application 
of the truth, which is: we do not live 
in an ideal world, and since there is 
work to be done in the Lord’s house 
and not enough men to do it, it is “bet- 
ter to do the work with qualified wom- 
en...than to sit back and do nothing 
simply because there are no men.” Paul 
ordered all things to be done in decency 
and order, to be sure, but the emphasis 
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and the “HOW. . 10” of Preaching | 
A THE SERMON AND THE PROPERS 


é by Fred H. Lindemann 


Monumental work in four volumes, containing a 
wealth of material to assist the pastor in correlating 
his sermons to the church year and in harmony with 
the appointed Propers. These books help the minister 
teach his people the art of devout worship. 


Volume 1—Advent and Epiphany. 200 pages. Cloth. $4.00 
Volume 2—Pre-Lent to Pentecost. 246 pages. Cloth. $4.50 
Volume 3—Trinity Season—First Half. 206 pages. Cloth. $4.50 
Volume 4—Trinity Season—Second Half. 230 pages. Cloth. $4.50 


CONCORDIA PULPIT 1960 


by Various Authors 


Sermons for the entire church year based on the 
Standard Gospel Series. Also includes sermons for 
Special Occasions and groups of Special Series ser- 
mons. 496 pages. Cloth. $5.95 





Theology and Technique of the Christian Sermon... 


PREACHING FOR THE CHURCH 


by Richard R. Caemmerer 


Wealth of theological and professional insights on 
the “how” of preaching to the needs of people. Dis- 
cusses the many facets of Christian preaching, its 
preparation and delivery, the management of the 
preacher's time and calling. Excellent bibliography. 
Four appendices. 354 pages. Cloth. $4.50 


a book you'll recommend time and time again 
to the uncertain and discouraged... 


FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS acai 


by Oswald Riess 


Warm encouragement for those shaken by modern i j 
crises and events. Suitable for both young people 
, and adults, this book bolsters one’s faith in God’s  {£— 
love, mercy, and salvation. 142 pages. Cloth. $2.50 
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is on the doing! After all, says Dr. 
Ryrie, the acid test for the woman 
worker in the church is this: Can she 
say “Yes,” when asked, “Would I be 
willing to give over all my work to a 
trained man if he should appear to- 
day?” 

This little book, right or wrong in its 
conclusions, is very interesting, well 
written, fully documented, and thought 
provoking. Had I not also read “the 
other side” I would have been persuad- 
ed. As it is, I still do not know the 
place of women in the church! 


DouGLas SUMMERS BROWN 





The Meaning of Baptism, by JoHN 
FREDERICK JANSEN. The Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia, 1958. 125 
pp. $2.50. 


Tuts is a helpful book in that it at- 
tempts to meet a very real need. That 
Protestants need instruction as to the 
meaning of the sacrament of baptism 
can be accepted without discussion. Too 
frequently this sacrament is adminis- 
tered in what amounts to a ritual or a 
social custom, without any effort being 
made to lift up the meaning. Dr. Jan- 
sen has pointed to one method of im- 
proving the situation. He favors what 
might be termed administering baptism 
at stated times, with the whole service, 
and especially the message or sermon, 
devoted to the meaning of the sacra- 
ment. 


Twenty-one meditations are offered 
to show how it can be done. They are 
grouped under three major headings, 
Bearing His Name, Sharing His Death, 
and Life in His Spirit. 


These meditations are well done. 
Each meditation lifts up some particu- 
lar meaning in the sacrament. Together 
they furnish a fine understanding of the 
sacrament of baptism within the frame- 
work of the reformed and evangelical 
faith. 

This book should be helpful to pas- 
tors in preparation for conducting serv- 
ices that place more emphasis on the 
sacrament of baptism. 


JosepH M. Garrison 





The Strong Comfort of God, by Ern- 
EST LEE STOFFEL. John Knox Press, 


Richmond, 1958. 149 pp. $3.50. 


Tuts book will help men and women 
with “the living of these days.” The au- 
thor writes that it was born in the pas 
torate, where he has the daily responsi- 
bility of people, and in the pulpit, where 
he has the responsibility of proclama- 
tion and teaching. It is a result of the 
conviction that the layman must have 
a theology. Dr. Stoffel is concerned 
about the easy, self-centered “peace of 
mind” school of thinking which gets 
such a good hearing in our time. He 
does not believe that the strong comfort 
of God is to be found in such a one- 
sided picture of Christian theology. 


Ministers, as well as laymen, will like 
the clear, muscular style of this book. 
Here are some samples: “God is the 
Great Antagonist of much that is in our 
souls.” “He who believes that the Chris 
tian Faith is only a prescription for 
peace, prosperity and success in this 
world is living in a fool’s paradise.” 
“The central symbol of Christianity is 
a cross—not a sleeping pill or a tran- 
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JUST RELEASED... 


the latest A. T. Robertson revision 


PAUL’S JOY IN CHRIST 

Revised by W. C. Strickland 
A_paragraph-by-paragraph commentary of 
Paul’s letter to the church at Philippi, emphasiz- 


ing the happiness associated with being a 
Christian even in the face of difficulties. $2.95 


PAUL AND THE INTELLECTUALS 
Revised by W. C. Strickland 
A portrayal of Paul as he boldly faced men 


who posed as intellectual leaders seeking to 
absorb Christianity into their own propaganda. 
$2.75 


STUDIES IN THE EPISTLE OF JAMES 


Revised by Heber F. Peacock 
Using an expository approach rather than 
a detailed commentary, this book brings out 


the peculiarly modern note in James’ emphasis 
on social problems. $2.75 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL 

Revised by Heber F. Peacock 

An orderly collection of studies rather than 
a verse-by-verse exposition, this volume reveals 


a new sense of meaning in Mark’s Gospel. 
$2.50 


Order from your bookseller 


BROADMAN PRESS 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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quilizer.” “The gospels end not with a 
period, but with a dash. They are mere- 
ly prologues, prefaces to that which the 
disciples of Christ would do through 
the Holy Spirit.” 

Readers will lay down this book re- 
joicing that they have a God who as- 
sures them of his love, but who also 
commands them to obey his will and 
calls them to the disciplines of Christian 
faith and life. 


Massey Mott HELTZEL 





The Political Thought of Thomas 
Aquinas, by THomas GiLsBy. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1958. 357 pp- $5.00. 


Tuomas Aquinas, of course, was not a 
political scientist, a systematic thinker 
about the science and art of govern- 


ment, as say Machiavelli or John Stuart 
Mill was. He (Aquinas) wrote little 
about politics as such: even his De 
Regimine Principum, that work of his 
which bears most directly on politics, 
was completed not by him, but by one of 
his pupils, probably Ptolemy of Lucca. 
But Aquinas was a Christian theologian 
who believed that theological principle 
should guide and animate the whole of 
life, including political life; and this 
viewpoint he worked out in his great 
systematic treatises, the Summa Contra 
Gentiles (c. 1258-1264) and the Sum- 
ma Theologiae (c. 1266-1273). The 
result was that, as Fr. Gilby, the author 
of this work says, “In his writings can 
be discerned, sometimes developed and 
sometimes in germ, many of the lead- 
ing themes of Western political philoso- 


phy” (p. 4). 
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Fr. Gilby points out that Aquinas 
in his writings propounded certain po- 
litical principles, four of which are par- 
ticularly significant. First, he asserts 
that the right of political authority to 
command derives from social needs in- 
herent in human nature as such—as 
Aristotle contended—and is not some- 
thing rendered necessary by man’s ori- 
ginal sin, as many previous Christian 
thinkers had asserted. Second, this poli- 
tical authority, at least in principle, was 
not beholden to the authority of the 
church; it did not derive its sanction 
from the ecclesiastical authority, but 
was independent of it. Third, such secu- 
lar power was immediately concerned 
only with temporal affairs, with things 
of this world rather than of the world 
to come, though its purpose was to pro- 
mote social virtue and its just demands 


were authorized by conscience to be 
obeyed: that is to say, the citizen owes 
obedience to the secular authority, not 
simply because he will be punished for 
disobedience, but because his conscience 
should tell him to obey. Finally, gov- 
ernment and legislation were more di- 
rectly functions of art than of pure 
ethics. To be sure, rulers must govern 
according to Christian principles; but 
since Christian theology does not supply 
all the detailed answers to concrete poli- 
tical questions, the application of this 
theology to particular problems of gov- 
ernment must be a matter of thought 
and enlightened judgment. 

Fr. Gilby not only enunciates these 
political principles expounded by Tho- 
mas Aquinas, he also describes the in- 
fluence at work in that 13th century 
Europe in which Aquinas lived and 
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wrote. The supremely important factor 
in the intellectual field was the redis- 
covery of the philosophy of Aristotle, 
“the master of those who know.” With 
this philosophy Christian theology had 
to reckon; and Aquinas not only com- 
mented on Aristotle’s Politics and 
Ethics, but he employed Aristotelian 
principles and methods in the exposi- 
tion of his Christian theology. Fr. Gilby 
also describes what he calls “the de- 
velopment in St. Thomas”—that is to 
say, the basic thinking, for example, 
with respect to law which led Aquinas 
to arrive at these political principles 
which he expounded. 

Though this book is not easy reading, 
it is invaluable as an authoritative ex- 
position of the subject with which it 
deals. 

NorMAN V. Hope 





Luther's World of Thought, by HEtn- 
RICH BoRNKAMM. Translated by 
Martin H. Bertram. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, 1958. 315 
pp. $3.00. 


Booxs on Luther are as unequal in 
value as they are countless in number. 
This one is among the best. It makes 
available in clear and readable English 
a collection of essays which originally 
appeared under the title Luthers geis- 
tige Welt. The author is professor of 
church history at Heidelberg University 
and a recognized authority in the field 
of Reformation research. 

Professor Bornkamm presents Lu- 
ther’s thought “not in a compact theo- 
logical system but in a free and easy 
choice of some of the most significant 
themes.” The book opens with a dis- 





Interpretation 


criminating sketch of Luther’s lifework 
and an analysis of his famous ninety- 
five theses. It proceeds to consider such 
basic theological subjects as the hidden 
and revealed God, faith, the sacra- 
ments, the church, and grace. But since 
Luther was a man of varied interests, 
the reader is also introduced to his 
views on nature, history, the nation, the 
state, and the relation of the gospel to 
the social world. One chapter deals 
with Luther’s interpretation of the me- 
dieval “art of dying,” and the final 
chapter shows how Luther himself at 
the end practiced this art. 

An excellent summary of what is 
fundamental in Luther is provided by 
the closing analysis of the reformer’s 
threefold legacy. To the political world 
he bequeathed the Christian’s inescap- 
able duty to face legal and political 
questions as human questions which 
can be solved only through an alliance 
of justice and love. To the world of 
mind he bequeathed a respect for 
every form of genuine work, a humble 
willingness to learn from real life in- 
stead of forcing it into our own ab- 
stractions, and above all a profound 
reverence before the fathomless riches 
of Holy Writ. To Christendom he be- 
queathed the awareness of always being 
an individual before God and the joyful 
venturesomeness of faith which affords 
freedom from care both in living and 
in dying. 

This book reflects the spirit of Lu- 
ther’s own writings in avoiding a de- 
liberate effort to construct a formal 
system of concepts. Yet Luther’s world 
of thought in all its manifold content 
has a remarkable coherence, for it rests 
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—HeEnry Pitney Van DusEN 
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and appraises with insight theories of Christian education. He 
then proceeds to furnish an extended exposition of the theology 
of the catechisms in the light of Reformation and Pre-Reforma- 
tion theology....It should be read by all who seek an under- 
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always on a vital apprehension of the 
gospel in its radical Christ-centeredness. 
That is also the reason why the authen- 
tic Luther here so convincingly por- 
trayed has important things to say even 
to our day. 


T. A. KANTONEN 





Luther on Worship: An Interpretation, 
by Virmos Vajta. Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia, 1958. 188 pp. 
$3.25. 


ConvinceED that a satisfactory study of 
Luther’s theology of worship has not yet 
been written the author sets himself to 
the task of supplying such a study. In 
the judgment of the reviewer he has 
succeeded in his undertaking. He makes 
it clear that the interest of his study is 
not the forms of worship but the the- 
ology that determines the forms. He 
also expressed the judgment that “Lu- 
ther’s theology of worship points to the 
very center of his whole thought.” 


The space allotted to the review does 
not permit a summary of the contents 
of this interesting book. Only a few 
highlights can be mentioned briefly. 
The basic principle of Luther’s theology 
of worship is that faith, worship, and 


God belong together. “Faith does not 
belong to a province of the inner soul 
of man, but is realized in worship.” To 
worship is to meet God “through the 
externals’” which he himself has or- 
dained. This rules out any and all 
spiritualizing ideas of worship. 


Worship may be thought of as the 
work of God through his redemptive 
action in the proclamation of the Word 
and in the presence of the Mass (the 
Supper). That redemptive action 
reaches us through the office of the 
minister. Worship may also be thought 
of as the work of faith. Faith is not the 
end but the beginning of worship. That 
is, true worship is an expression of faith 
in prayer, praise, and thanksgiving. 

Again, “worship may be defined as 
Christ’s presence in the word and sacra- 
ment within the communion of saints.” 
He promised to be present whenever 
bread and wine are being administered 
in his name, that is, in the liturgical 
act. That promise of the upper room 
“effects” the presence of Christ for us. 
This occurs when the words of institu- 
tion are spoken. These words are the 
very heart or center of the sacrament. 
The supper is a benefaction instituted 
by Christ but is not a sacrifice. It isa 
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benefit given not received. On the other 
hand, the sacrifice of praise, thanksgiv- 
ing, prayer, and of offering our ma- 
terial gifts to God, is an element of 
faith and therefore of worship. 

Faith implies love. The priesthood 
of believers means, therefore, that every 
man is a priest for his neighbor. 

This theology does not rule out the 
use of forms. We are bound to use the 
externals instituted by Christ but free 
to use man-made liturgies, ceremonies, 
orders, and rites as a vehicle of faith, or 
as a training school for faith. The in- 
ward freedom of forms and rites means 
the ability to use them rightly. Luther’s 
liturgical conservatism must be seen 
against this background. 

This book should prove valuable pri- 
marily to those who take Luther as 
their guide in matters of worship. But 
it has historical value for all students of 
Reformed worship. The author is es- 
pecially helpful in explaining what 
often appear to be contradictions and 
inconsistencies in Luther’s practices in 
worship. He believes that those prac- 
tices prove to be logical and consistent 
when considered in the framework of 
his basic theology. 

It1ion T. JONES 





Christianity in a Revolutionary Age: 
A History of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
Volume I, The Nineteenth Century 
in Europe, by KENNETH Scott La- 
TOURETTE. Harper and_ Brothers, 
New York, 1958. 498 pp. $6.00. 


In his 7oth year Dr. Latourette enters 
upon a truly challenging task—to sur- 
vey, in a projected series of five volumes, 


all aspects of Christianity since 1815, 
including its theology, organization, de- 
votional life, and influence on the 
social, political, and educational scenes. 

He undertakes the task because it is 
during this period that Christianity for 
the first time became world-wide. 
“From the beginning it had insisted 
that it was for all men. Could it make 
good that assertion? Here was the 
first age in which this could be de- 
termined from experience. The seem- 
ing paradox on the one hand of threat 
and apparent decline in the portion of 
the globe which at the outset of the 
nineteenth century was its chief strong- 
hold and on the other of the amazing 
vigour and world-wide spread of the 
faith would in itself make some such 
work as is here attempted imperative 
for an understanding of history and the 
current human scene.” 

In approximately half of this first 
volume Dr. Latourette describes the 
1gth Century (revolutionary) setting 
from the downfall of Napoleon in 1815 
to the beginning of the first World 
War; in the second half he describes 
the response of the Roman Catholic 
Church to this changed situation in 
western Europe. 

The book is written in the style and 
according to the general pattern es- 
tablished in his monumental series of 
volumes on the expansion of the Chris- 
tian faith. 
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in the abstract. That is, it says nothing 
about the actual political perplexities 
that trouble us, such as the Vatican in 
foreign affairs, or recognition of the 
new China, or farm subsidies, or right- 
to-work laws. Neither does it enter into 
pressing Protestantism’s thorny prob- 
lems such as polity or reunion or theo- 
logical differences about the Bible or 
baptism. It does, however, sharply and 
persuasively argue the case for Protes- 
tant concern in principle with politics 
of some kind! And Mr. Miller repeats 
here what he has said in other places, 
that Protestantism in America should 
pull back from the tide of Americanistic 
pietism that threatens to eliminate the 
Christian faith in our national life. 
(“‘Americanistic pietism” is my phrase, 
but it carries Miller’s meaning. ) 

The major target of the book is the 
error, theologically and ethically, hid- 
den in the vulgar notion that “religion 
and politics don’t mix”—a notion held, 
strangely enough, with equal persis- 
tence in both communist and free 
enterprise societies! On that score both 
Soviet bureaucrats and Protestant dea- 
cons and elders follow the same line! 
As a part of The Layman’s Library 
(the twelfth volume) this little book 
is written with all the literary skill, 
ethical depth, and sense of humor its 
author has shown in various magazines 
in recent years, and in the new sym- 
posium Religion and the Free Society 
just issued by the Fund for the Re- 
public. It is an ideal treatise to put in 
a layman’s hands, and unlike so many, 
this one would be read. 


JosePH FLETCHER 


The Restoration of Meaning in Con- 
temporary Life, by Paut Etmen. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., Gar- 
den City, New York, 1958. 194 pp. 
$3.95. 

Tue author begins by anatomizing 
boredom in contemporary life. What 
he has in mind is a deeper than ordi- 
nary boredom, an inner emptiness in- 
deed. Then he shows how this empti- 
ness can lead to a sense of horror. The 
empty room is an invitation to demons. 
Finally he explores the human longing 
for glory and shows how it may be 
fulfilled by the divine visitation of 
which the gospel speaks. ‘Boredom 
may be relieved by the excitement of 
the demonic, but it may also be re- 
lieved by the divine.” 

This is very rich fare. It is full of 
pungent phrases and subtle turns of 
thought. And it is garnished with a 
wealth of literary quotations and allu- 
sions, all exceedingly aptly used. In- 
deed, one might prefer a somewhat 
plainer diet for the steady nourishment 
of the religious life. But an occasional 
slice of fruit cake is not to be despised. 

The author is an Episcopalian minis- 
ter who taught English at Northwestern 
University for some years and now 
teaches historical theology at Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary. 


WiLuiaM A, CHRISTIAN 
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Ince. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
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Tue author of these twenty stimulating 


sermons will be remembered in America 
chiefly as “the gloomy Dean” of St. 
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Paul’s Cathedral in London during the 
period from 1g11 to 1934. In an in- 
troductory essay by Dean W. R. Mat- 
thews, it is suggested that probably two 
factors chiefly accounted for the epi- 
thet which was fastened upon Dean 
Inge—his recurrent moods of melan- 
choly, and the fact that he repeatedly 
criticized the idea of “progress” which 
was so prevalent during most of the 
time he was Dean. 


One searches in vain, however, for 
evidence of gloominess in these sermons. 
He does occasionally prove himself a 
prophet in his condemnation of “esca- 
lator religion,” but on the whole these 
sermons are expressions of virile faith, 
of buoyant hope, and of a sympathetic 
spirit. As might be expected of a for- 
mer teacher of philosophy and theology 
at Oxford and Cambridge, there are 
more philosophical allusions than 
homely homiletical illustrations, though 
there is some of both in these sermons. 
More often than not, they are problem 
solving sermons, and the problems are 
typically those of World War I and 
of the era of blatant humanism and of 
the Modernist-Fundamentalist contro- 
versy which reached its climax while 
he was at St. Paul’s. The last two ser- 
mons in the volume are the last two 
preached from that pulpit before his 
retirement in 1934. They are masterful 
homiletical expositions of his favorite 
New Testament book—the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, in which he finds “the 
sacramental doctrine of history.” 

Although a number of volumes of his 
essays and lectures were published prior 
to his death in 1954, this is the only 
published volume of his sermons, and 


for those who can recall the spiritual 
climate of the period in which they 
were preached, they provide especially 
rewarding reading. 


FRANK H. CALDWELL 





Horace Bushnell: Minister to a Chang- 
ing America, by BARBARA M. Cross. 
The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1958. 201 pp. $6.00. 


THE first really penetrating account of 
one of the most important of American 
theologians is also—as all studies of 
American theology must necessarily be 
—an essay on the pervasive tension that 
lies at the heart of American Protestant- 
ism. In every generation since Ply- 
mouth Rock the self-sufficiency and 
pragmatism of an optimistic culture 
have warred against the moral realism 
and intellectual scandal of the historic 
gospel, but rarely with such effect as 
in the generation of Horace Bushnell. 
Then it was, as we are beginning to 
perceive, that Protestant theology, ac- 
commodating itself to the demands of 
its complacent, sentimental middleclass 
audience, consummated its great aber- 
ration from Pauline Christianity. Dar- 
winism would only complicate the 
problem. 

The Bushnell everybody knows is the 
Bushnell who accommodated Christian- 
ity to middleclass American tastes—the 
Bushnell of Christian Nurture—but 
Mrs. Cross reveals a more complicated 
and a more impressive Bushnell. With 
rare perceptivity she shows how the 
pressures of his times, his audience, his 
vocation drove him away from the arid 
formulations into which New England 






















































































The Fear of God 


Tue Rove or ANXIETY IN CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 
By FRED BERTHOLD, JR. Here is a fresh contribution to an 
age-old theological inquiry: the meaning of human anxiety for 
our understanding of man’s relation to God. “An excellent treat- 


ment of an important problem.”—Gegorce Tuomas, Princeton 
University. $2.50 


The Dead Sea Community 


Its ORIGINS AND TEACHINGS 
By KURT SCHUBERT. “A succinct, reliable account of the 


Qumran community, and of its relation to other Jewish groups 
and early Christianity ...an important book.” 
—Muiiar Burrows. $3.75 


Sexual Relation in Christian Thought 
By DERRICK SHERWIN BAILEY. The first full history of 


what Christian thinkers from Paul to Barth have had to say on 
the relations between sexes. “Scholarly in every detail.”—PauL 
Ramsey, Princeton University. $4.50 


The Epistle to the Philippians 


By F. W. BEARE. Maintaining the high standards of earlier 
volumes in Harper’s New Testament Commentaries, the professor 
of New Testament Studies at the University of Toronto gives an 
enlivening translation of the text, an important introduction ex- 
amining the background and message of the Epistle, and a full 
annotated bibliography. $4.00 


The Nineteenth Century in Europe 


THE PROTESTANT AND EASTERN CHURCHES 

By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE. Volume II of Curis- 
TIANITY IN A REvoLuUTIONARY AGE: A History of Christianity in 
the 19th and 2oth Centuries. A comprehensive, country-by- 
country review of the Protestant and Orthodox churches in 
Europe in the 1gth century. “Remarkably complete ...a mine 
of important information.”—WintuHrop S. Hupson. $7.00 


The Upanishads, VOLUME Iv 


Translated by SWAMI NIKHILANANDA. Now complete. “A 
fine English edition... especially valuable because it gives the 
commentary of that prince of medieval commentators, Sankarach- 
arya.”—A. C. Bouquet. $6.00 

The 4-volume set $20.00 


At your bookseller (i. HARPER & BROTHERS 
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orthodoxy had fallen and ambivalently 
toward the liberal rationalism of Uni- 
tarianism on the one hand and the 
pantheistic romanticism of Transcen- 
dentalism on the other. Yet he wound 
up in neither camp. The gospel itself 
was always bringing him up short and 
demanding that he find a way of mak- 
ing its revelation meaningful within the 
profoundly uncongenial categories af- 
forded by his culture. 

The Bushnell who responded to this 
demand emerges from Mrs. Cross’s 
study with the qualities of honesty, cour- 
age, faith, and intellectual virtuosity 
that mark the true theologian. If Am- 
erican culture often led him into am- 
biguous or contradictory positions, his 
God in Christ could still vindicate the 
gospel in the culture’s own terms with 









oF THE BIBLE 


By Raymond Abba 


$4.50 


THE NATURE ano AUTHORITY 


Comprehensive and clear summary of the chief prob- 
lems and findings of modern Biblical scholarship. 
A valuable book for students and all Bible readers. 


a brilliant formulation of the symbolic 
nature of religious truth; in Nature and 
the Supernatural he could rescue regen- 
eration from the temporal realm where 
optimistic American Protestants increas- 
ingly tended to locate it; and in Vicar- 
ious Sacrifice he could proclaim the 
incredible miracle of divine love toward 
men more sinful than Americans would 
admit themselves to be. 

This is the Bushnell whom Mrs. Cross 
has now enabled us to see whole. She 
has also enabled us to understand why 
his and succeeding generations respond- 
ed only to the Bushnell of Christian 
Nurture; and in so doing she has given 
us an acute angle of vision into the na- 
ture of American Protestantism, 


CHARLES GRIER SELLERS, JR. 










By Philip S. Watson 


$2.00 


THE CONCEPT OF GRACE 


An exploration of the doctrine of grace in biblical and 
historical theology. A scholarly summary of the 
attitudes toward one of the basic Christian doctrines. 












By Gustaf Wingren 


$3.75 








MAN ano THE atemieninteetts 


A book with an important meaning for theological dis- 
cussions today. Discusses the Biblical theology of 
Irenaeus, one of the leaders of the early Church. 
At your denominational book store 
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American Literature and Christian Doc- 
trine, by RANDALL STEWART, Louisi- 
ana State University Press, Baton 


Rouge, 1958. 155 pp. $3.50. 


RANDALL STEWART has written a book 
which is important alike to American 
literature and Christian thinking. In it 
he formulates new ideas and reaffirms 
trains of thought already deeply realized 
by many students of American letters, 
thoughts which have perhaps never be- 
fore been so cogently organized or per- 
suasively expressed. For it is the au- 
thor’s well-documented contention that 
the great writers and books in America 
stem from what many call the doctrine 
of original sin. Where F. R. Leavis, in 
his Great Tradition, stresses the unre- 
mitting moral awareness which links 
such writers as Conrad, Henry James, 
and George Eliot, Professor Stewart, 
somewhat more specifically, sees the 
main tradition of American literature 
as taking root in man’s own awareness 
of his “limitations, his fallibility, his self- 
involvement, the ‘wrongness’ of his atti- 
tudes, the absence of contrition and 
humility, the presence of pride.” 

The evidence for the truth of Stew- 
art’s claim is, indeed, omnipresent and 
incontrovertible: to a greater or less de- 
gree he shows that Jonathan Edwards, 
Hawthorne, Melville, Henry James, 
Sidney Lanier, Emily Dickinson, T. S. 
Eliot, Willa Cather, William Faulkner, 
Ernest Hemingway, and Robert War- 
ren all accept the central premise that 
“man is the child of God, made a little 
lower than the angels. He is also fallen 
man, born in sin and conceived in ini- 
quity.” Stewart is convinced that the 
“romantics” like Whitman and Emer- 
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son, as well as such naturalists as Norris, 
Crane, and Dreiser represent unreality 
in terms of America’s religious and cul- 
tural heritage. It is possible that he 
does those outside his “tradition” the 
injustice of oversimplification, but his 
book is brief and admittedly only a first, 
overall look at a complex and profound 
dual subject. His study is convincing 
and lively. It should lead to many ex- 
plicit, valuable critical works, for the 
reader will be able to add on his own a 
myriad of cases which support or refute 
Stewart’s thesis. But the book is also a 
tonic, the more so because it avoids the 
pedantic manner. The prose is inform- 
al, intimate, clear—at times even a bit 
chiding and bantering, as when he 
writes, “Faulkner is not reporting on 
‘conditions;’ he is reporting on the hu- 
man condition. He is reporting on Ori- 
ginal Sin, which is—there are good rea- 
sons to believe—in widest commonalty 
spread.” American Literature and 
Christian Doctrine is not the less pro- 
found for such an approach, however, 
and reveals a humane, compassionate, 
intellectually honest mind and heart at 
work in an area of immense concern to 
both religious and literary America. 


BEEKMAN W. CoTTRELL 





The Emergence of Liberal Catholicism 
in America, by Rosert D. Cross. 
Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1958. 328 pp. $5.50. 


Tuis is a book which details the efforts 
of American Roman Catholics in the 
nineteenth century to adapt their faith 
to the axioms of a democratic society 
which culminated in the papal con- 
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demnation of “Americanism” in 1889. 
While the book is well-written, carefully 
documented, and balanced in most of 
its judgments, the author does not real- 
ize that the successive papal condem- 
nations of “liberalism” make the sug- 
gestion that “Liberal Catholicism” still 
exists and has a hopeful future an illu- 
sion. All Roman Catholics may not be 
required to hold uniform views on all 
matters concerning their church or to 
accept without question every opinion 
of the clergy, but they are required to 
yield even interior assent to every con- 
sidered opinion of the bishop of Rome 
even when he is not speaking ex cathe- 
dra, When they are forced to operate 
at the end of such a tether, one can 
only speak of their “liberalism” by play- 
ing tricks with semantics. 


WINTHROP S. Hupson 





Christianity Among the Religions of the 
World, by ARNOLD ToynBEE. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1957. 


116 pp. $2.75. 


To one who has recently heard Arnold 
Toynbee in public lecture and informal 
discussion, Christianity Among the Reli- 
gions of the World promised stimula- 
ation—and frustration. It afforded 
both. Here is one of the great historians 
of all time, tracing concentric geograph- 
ic circles and connective intellectual 
strands around the higher religions. 
Here are sweeping assertions that “this 
Western civilization that is now unify- 
ing the World in these various ways is 
a post-Christian or ex-Christian civili- 
zation” (p. 46), yet “Western civiliza- 
tion’s role in history is going to be a 


minor one compared with the role of 
Christianity” (p. 63). Here are pro- 
vocative judgments that should chal- 
lenge every Christian while offending 
some: “today the percentage of profess- 
ing church members and the level of 
ordinary people’s standards of conduct 
vary almost inversely with one another 
when measured by the demands of 
Christianity” (p. 13); Christian sym- 
bols (for example, the communion ele- 
ments) are really Western parochial, 
not universal (p. 38); the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition faces a dilemma in 
holding to a God of self-sacrificing love 
who is also jealous and intolerant, a 
God who “has to be both absolute and 
good” (p. 23); the central message of 
the Cross, that God so loved his crea- 
tures “that He has sacrificed Himself 
for their salvation” (an essential but 
not exclusive doctrine of Christianity) 
is inspired in part by pagan rites of 
human sacrifice (p. 43). 

This is all familiar ground to follow- 
ers of Toynbee. He shows no awareness 
of criticisms and refutations accorded 
him by historians, anthropologists, theo- 
logians, and ordinary Christians. He 
continues to urge that the higher reli- 
gions must abandon their “sinful state” 
of self-centered arrogance, acknowledge 
that a loving God would and does re- 
veal himself in different ways to all 
men, and stand together against the 
common adversary, which is worship of 
“collective human power.” But how? 
Toynbee says in the preface (and again 
on p. 103) that he “does not expect to 
see the historic higher religions coalesce 
into a single religion, and he does not 
advocate this.” But he concludes (p. 
110) with the assurance that “in a 
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.. for you to recommend 


The Story 
of the Reformation 


WILLIAM STEVENSON pictures the rich and wonderful 
Protestant heritage—and the price that was paid to make it 
possible. These are the giants who led the way, and the ordi- 
nary-size humans who followed them. Stevenson traces the 
major streams of Lutheranism and Calvinism, then follows the 
Reformation as it flows through France, the Netherlands, Eng- 
land, and Scotland. Foreword by John Baillie. 


| Layman’s 


$3.50 


In His Likeness J 


G. McLEOD BRYAN comments on his selections from the 
thought of 40 men and women from many denominations and 
generations who have pursued the tantalizing ideal of follow- 
ing Christ’s way. In his foreword H. Richard Niebuhr points 
out how persistent has been this effort to live the Christian life 
and to suffer Him to remake us in His image. Useful for devo- 
tional meditation during Lent. 


$3.00 


Bible Commentary 


Publication of the first five volumes of the Layman’s Bible 
Commentary on October 5 initiates a twenty-five volume series 
that will prove stimulating to lay people everywhere. Com- 
mentary editor is Balmer H. Kelly, whose associate editors are 


Donald G. Miller and 
Chalmers, John Knox 


Set of 5, $8.75 
4 or more, $1.75 each 


Single copy, $2.00 each 


ask your bookseller 


A. B. Rhodes, together with Dwight M. 
editor. 


Vol. 1—Introduction to the Bible. Bruce M. Metzger, 
Kenneth }. Foreman, Balmer H. Kelly, Donald 
G. Miller, A. B. Rhodes. 


Vol. 2—Genesis. Charles T. Fritsch. 
Vol. 14—Hosea through Jonah. Jacob M. Myers. 
Vol. 18—Luke. Donald G. Miller. 


Vol. 22—Galatians through Colossians. Archibald M. 
Hunter. 
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peaceful competition, the best of the 
competing religions will eventually win 
the allegiance of the whole human 
race,” not by eliminating the other re- 
ligions it replaces, but “by absorbing 
into itself what is best in them.” 

When Toynbee talks, it is all very 
clear and convincing. These four brief 
Hewett Lectures go deeper, and come 
up with the old familiar complexities 
and contradictions, 


CREIGHTON LAcY 





Out of the Whirlwind: Answers to the 
Problem of Suffering from the Book 
of Job, by Witi1am B. Warp. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, 1958. 123 


pp. $2.50. 


A pastor’s need for a book to place in 
the hands of people who had experi- 
enced pain or loss and who were puz- 
zled by the problem of suffering led the 
author to write this book. In the au- 
thor’s own words, it was written to 
accomplish three things. “First, after 
reading it he should understand the 
story and central message of the book 
of Job, that it may be for him a valu- 
able part of the Bible; second, he should 
have constructive insights into the mean- 
ing of suffering and hardship in his own 
life, reconciling it to God’s loving plan 
for him; and finally, through a study of 
Job he should see the necessity for a 
divine Mediator to make the supreme 
sacrifice which alone can ‘justify the 
ways of God to men.’ ” 

Pastors who have Dr. Ward’s ability 
might follow his plan for furnishing the 
needs of their people with appropriate 
literature. Most pastors will find it wise 


to make use of his valuable writings. 

This book is not a detailed commen- 
tary on the Book of Job. It deals with 
many of the important and some of the 
obscure passages and presents, as the 
title indicates, the major answers to the 
problem of suffering as given in the 
Book of Job. 

The book is readable and practical 
in its presentation. It is reverent and 
scholarly in its outlook. Many pastors 
should be grateful for the fact that this 
book is available for their use and rec- 
ommendation. Many perplexed people 
will undoubtedly be grateful for the 
help which it brings to them. 


D. P. McGeacny, Jr. 





Pointing the Way, by MarTIN Buser. 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
1957. 239 pp. $4.59. 


Tuis is a collection of twenty-nine es- 
says and addresses written from 1910 
to 1954. It is uneven in quality. Read- 
ers of Buber are accustomed to some 
obscurity. But it is a thick cloud that 
one enters when he attacks most of 
the papers in the first group under 
the heading “Towards Authentic 
Existence.” 

Why must so many of the existential- 
ists write so that even careful and in- 
formed readers must be puzzled by their 
meaning? One could wish that the lot 
of them had been forced to go to school 
in their early manhood to the logical 
positivists! What, for example, is the 
meaning of this sentence from the paper 
“The Teaching of the Tao”? “He who 
does not allow himself to be consumed 
in his life, but incessantly renews him- 
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self and just through that affirms his 
self in change—which is not, indeed, a 
static being but just the way, Tao—he 
attains the eternal change and self- 
affirmation” (p. 47). 

What is “eternal change”? Unending 
change? Change which once made holds 
for eternity? Or a change in the temp- 
oral life initiated and guided by One 
who is eternal? All of them it cannot be. 
In this same essay, the word “unity” is 
used again and again. As far as this 
reviewer can make out, the word is 
used with a number of meanings. Thus 
to use words is not forthright. 

Yet many of these essays are sugges- 
tive to the point of being powerful. The 
first essay, two pages long, prefers men 
to books, if one must choose. The au- 
thor likes this world, is intrigued by its 
mystery, has no desire to leave it. He 
makes much of the difference between 
genuine conviction, when a man must 
live his beliefs, and counterfeit 
conviction. 

The prime command is “You shall 
not withhold yourself” (p. 109). In 
genuine communication is the hope of 
turning the crowd into a community. 
This task will have to be renewed in 
small circles and in ordinary affairs. 

By the same token the hope for this 
hour is the return to genuine communi- 
cation, when men do not withhold 
themselves. East and West are hostile 
—and how grim is the hostility!—to 
the point where we do not speak with 
one another. Even within our own cul- 
tures we are expert in “seeing through” 
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one another, know not how to “per- 
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ceive” each other. At whatever risk, 
we must learn how again to trust each 
other. 


J. Harry Cotton 





Atlas of the Early Christian World, by 
F. VAN DER MEER and CHRISTINE 
MouRMANN. Translated and edited 
by Mary F. Hedlund and H. H. 
Rowley. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
New York, 1958. 216 pp, with 42 
maps in color and 620 illustrations. 
$15.00. 


Tuts is an atlas in the broadest, and 
one may truthfully say, in the noblest 
sense of the word. Text, illustrations, 
and maps are finely blended to shed 
light on the story of the early church. 
The raaps present the growth of the 
church, the distribution of churches, 
writers, monasteries, monuments, and 
much else; the illustrations, beautifully 
reproduced, picture the outstanding 
monuments (in the broad sense of the 
term) and works of art that have sur- 
vived, and are arranged to portray 
various aspects of the church’s life— 
somewhat scantily, necessarily, during 
the first three centuries, much more 
fully from the fourth to the seventh 
centuries. The text is brief, but suffi- 
cient to enable one to make best use 
of the volume. The 24 pages of index 
make the whole available for reference. 
The book, with large, uncluttered 
pages, is a work of art, a joy to behold, 
a book for everyone, and a valuable 
tool for the serious student. 
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